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HOW PLANTS TRAVEL. 


One of the things which constantly impresses the ob- 
servant outdoor person at this season of the year is the 
enormous abundance of the fruit of various plants. The 
season for cultivating the ground is long past, and weeds 
of all descriptions run riot in ripening luxuriance. They 
grow in thick clusters, or widely extended beds, or in 
single plants in the pastures, along the fences, in the 
edge of the woods and on the rocky knolls that rise above 
the meadow, and each weed, it would seem, produces a 
thousand seeds. If one walks through the border of the 
swamp his trousers are coated with burrs, or with 
stickers and prickers of one kind and another, that are 
hardly to be removed, except by laborious process of 
picking them off one by one. If one strikes his stick or 
his gun barrel among a growth of weed stalks, the seeds 
rain down noisily on the drying leaves. 

The farmer toils hard to protect his crops from their 
matiy enemies, but no one takes care of the weeds. These 
plants out of place are competent to stand up for them- 
’ selves. They need help from no man. In spite of the 
war continually waged against them with plow and hoe 
and cultivator, and in spite of the help given the farmer 
at this season of the year by the horde of sparrows and 
other seed-eating birds which feed upon the seeds, the 
weeds flourish and increase. It has been said of some 
of them that they produce so astonishing a number of 
seeds that a single plant may mature one hundred thou- 
sand seeds in a season, and if unchecked would pro- 
duce in the spring of the third year ten billion plants, but 
a piant would destroy its own offspring, unless there were 
some way of distributing its seeds, for plant weld crowd 
on plant until at last there would survive only’a very few 
of the strongest. 

If the abundance of these seeds impresses us, we. must 
be impressed also by the risk to which each seed is ex- 
posed—the danger that it will fall in some situation 
where it is impossible that it should sprout. 

Nature has provided a variety of means for the scat- 
tering of plant seeds over the earth, and beside the dis- 
persion of plants by seeds, there are other methods by 
which plants travel. These methods are very well known, 
and in a very brief pamphlet recently published by Mr. 
Clarence Moores Weed, they are concisely enumerated. 

Some plants travel by means of the stem. They may 
thrust this stem through the ground close to the surface 
of the soil, as does the red raspberry of our gardens, or 
they may push their stems along the ground just above 
the surface, as the strawberry and many other plants 
send out runners. Or again, the stem may rise above the 
ground, and then bend down to meet it and take root for 
a new plant, as does the black raspberry. One would 
hardly think of the willow tree as a stem traveler, yet it 
is one. If a willow branch be broken from the parent 
tree and thrust into moist earth, it will take root and 
grow. Now the stems of many willows are brittle and 
snap off easily in the wind, so that after a severe storm 
the ground is often covered with them. Such twigs may 
be carried down stream by flowing water, or may be 
blown across the ice of a pond or for considerable dis- 
tances over the smooth surface of snow. In either case 
if the traveler comes to rest in a suitable situation it 
may take root and start a new tree. 

One of the most familiar plants of the country is the 
jewel weed, whose orange flowers, often dotted with dark 
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the willow tree, and it is certain that it will not disdain 
to transport the seeds of any plant which fall into it if 
they are light enough to float. Some seeds possess small 
air chambers which enable them to float for a long time. 

If the elements are at work all through the season of 
fruitage, scattering the seeds of plants over the earth, liv- 
ing creatures are also most important agents in distribut- 
ing plant life. Birds carry the seeds, far and near, and 
drop them in places which favor their sprouting. Ducks 
and herons pick up the seeds of water plants on their 
plumage or legs or bills and carry them to the next stream 
or pond which they visit; fruit-eating birds devour ber- 
ries and as their seeds are too hard to be digested, these 
pass through the alimentary canal or may be disgorged 
through the mouth. 

All the great family of burdocks, Spanish needles and 
many other plants are provided with hooks or spines by 
which they attach themselves to the fur or wool of ani- 
mals, and so are transported from place to place. Some 
flat seeds seem provided with a gummy secretion, which 
enables them to cling closely to a ver smooth surface. 

Wittingly or by chance, man contributes his share to 
the distribution of seeds. Beside carrying the seeds of 
useful and beautiful plants from point to point, he sends 
the seeds of others which are noxious far and wide with- 
out meaning to do so. Many well-known plants of 
Europe are now almost as familiar here as there, even 
though they have been introduced for a comparatively 
short time. 








WILLIAM K. MOODY. 


In another column is reported the death of William K. 
Moody, whose Boston correspondence over the familiar 
signature of Special had for years been a feature of the 
Forest AND StrEAM. Mr. Moody has a very wide ac- 
quaintance among “sportsmen, and the news of his death 
will bring to many a heart unaffected sorrow. The char- 
acteristics of the man, which could not fail to impress 
themselves upon all who came in contact with him, were 
the open simplicity of his nature and his rugged honesty. 
It was good to know him. To talk with him and to be in- 
fected with his spirit was refreshing and stimulating. Mr. 
Moody was a native of Maine; he was ever loyal to the 
State of his birth, and was deeply interested in its game 
and fish and their preservation. His pen and his voice, 
his influence and his friendship will be missed. 

eS 
THE COLD STORAGE CASE. 


Every sportsman and every intelligent citizen as well 
will be interested in the session of the Court of Appeals 
which began at Albany on Monday, the roth instant. The 
calendar made up for this session contains as case No. 340 
the famous cold storage litigation, technically known as 
the case of the People of the State of New York against 
Jacob V. Bootman and Howard R. Robinson. This is the 
case brought by the Forest, Fish and Game Commission of 
the State against the Arctic Freezer Company for the al- 
leged posession of a vast amount of game during the close 
season. The State has retained the well-known law firm 
of Black. Olcott. Gruber and Bonynge, of_ this city, to 
represent the People, and the accused cold storage firm 
is represented by Julius Offenbach and Louis Marshall. 

The court records show that the action was begun by 
the service of a summons and complaint on Aug. 18, ror. 
The order on which this action was begun was made by 
the chief protector on July 6. r90T. 

An amended complaint was afterward filed by the at- 
tornevs for the State. basing the cause of action on nine- 
teen separate and distinct connts for unlawfully and know- 
ingly possessing game out of season. as follows: (1) 406 
grouee and 296 quail. entailing a nenalty of $18.60: (2) 
a7t grouse and 741 quail. penalty $27.0; (3) gor grouse 
and «7 onal, penalty Sta.c60: (4) & woodenck. 1.18 
growee. 1.090 cual. senalty Sc7.at0: (5) 1 it grower, gas 
quail cenalty Gers: (6) 2060 grower 1.18 cual. pen 
stew Ga ore: (7) aan crouse. tad cual, penalty 9810 
(®) 6 Gace sonality Sete: (0) 441 ducks penalty Grit: 
(ee) ann Gacke eonaley Gralie: (11) em ducks. penalty 
Senate: (er) wt Gerke oemelty GQeore: (ry) ter Gocke 
eomnlee Ope (0g) Oe ohewer penalty Gon. ct: (re) Ot 


snow buntings, 1,439 sandpipers, 488 yellow legs, 150 
plover, penalty $217,085; (19) 3,658 plover, 3,000 sand- 
pipers, 4,800 snipe, 300 yellow legs, penalty $294,110. 

Jadgment is demanded on the several counts against the 
defendant in the sum of $1,168,315 and costs. 

The attorney for the accused demurred on the ground 
that the complaint did not state a cause of action, and 
also that the court had no jurisdiction. The case was 
tried before Mr. Justice O’Gorman in the Supreme Court 
of New York County, who held in favor of the accused 
on the counts from 14 to 19 inclusive on the ground that 
Sections 30 and 33 of the game law could not be recon- 
ciled. This, if sustained, released the plover, snow bunt- 
ing, reed birds and snipe as factors in the case. He de- 
cided also that the game law extends over the entire State; 
that an offender against the law is liable both criminally 
and civilly, and that possession during the forbidden sea- 
son is prima facie evidence of violation of the law. Both 
the State and the defendant thereupon appealed to the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, which affirmed 
Justice O’Gorman’s decision. An appeal was then taken 
by both parties to the Court of Appeals; the attorneys for 
the People against the findings of the Court as to the in- 
terpretation of Sections 30 and 33, and the attorneys for 
the accused against those portions of the decision which 
found the cold storage company guilty of violations of the 
law. This case was watched with great interest by sports- 
men as well as by the cold storage companies and by in- 
telligent citizens generally. 

In the brief now on file with the clerk of the Court of 
Appeals, the lower court certifies that the questions of 
Jaw involved are as follows: 

1. Do counts 1 to 13 inclusive constitute a sufficient 
cause of action? 

2. Is the plaintiff entitled to maintain a civil action to 
recover penalties under Section 39 of the Fish and Game 
Law for a violation of any of the provisions of Article 2 
of the statute of which it is a part? 

3. Is the complaint defective in not alleging that the 
various birds were taken in the State of New York? 

4. Are sufficient facts to form a cause of action stated in 
counts 14 to I9 inclusive. 

5. Can the defendants be made liable under Section 33 
of the Fish and Game Law as amended by Chapter 91 of 
the laws of 1901 and Section 39 of said act. 

The attorney for the People is under express instruc- 
tions from the Commission, and has been so from the start, 
to urge this case to a conclusion with all the speed com- 
mensurate with the dignity of the courts. 

The facts herein stated can easily be verified by any in- 
terested person from the court records on file in New 
York City in the office of either of the firms mentioned. 





A RECORD OF THE MISSOURI. 


THe Forest AND StrEAM of Nov. 1 contained an ar- 
ticle and illustration of a stone picked up near the mouth 
of the Heart River in North Dakota, engraved with a 
number of names and the date 1849. At this time the 
Territory was without white inhabitants, except the trap- 
pers and traders who occupied the occasional posts 
of the American Fur Co., which were scattered along the 
Missouri River and at other points in what was then 
known as the Far West. In that account we asked, 
“Who were the men who carved their names on this im- 
perishable register?” “Can any of our readers help to 
read the story told by this stone?” 

This week’s Forest anp Stream contains an answer 
to these two questions in the form of a letter from Mr. 
Theo. Louis, who, 50 years ago, was in the employ of the 
American Fur Co., and traveled far and wide over the 
western plains then ranged over only by wild beasts 
and still wilder men. 
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President Roosevelt has been bear hunting in Mis- 
sissippi. Grover Cleveland has been duck hunting in 
South Carolina. King Edward and Emperor William 
have been pheasant driving together at Sandringham. 
King Leopold and Grand Duke Alexis have beeen shoot- 
James Gordon Bennett at Ver- 
upon seclusion. 


ing on the preserves of 
sailles. President Roosevelt insisted 
Only duly accredited representatives of the several press 
associations were permitted to accompany his party; other 
contumeliously scorned as “insurgents,” were 
stood off from the bear brakes by armed guards. King 
Edward and Emperor William, on the contrary, did their 


shooting in the presence of crowds of spectators, who ap- 


reporters, 


peared to have been deeply impressed by the manual dex- 
terity and deadly marksmanship of the Emperor. The tak- 
ing along of newspaper reporters in the Roosevelt party, 
marks a change which is rapidly progressing in this coun- 
try. Ten years ago when President Harrison went duck 
» Ragged Island Club grounds, he was un- 
President goes 
; ten years 


shooting on the 


attended by reporters; to-day, when a 


hunting, the press representatives go with him 


from now excursions will be run to the camp. 





Che Sportsman Conrist. 
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Two Years’ Outing Across Siberia. 


THE writer was engaged most of the year 1896, all of 
‘97 and part of ‘98 on a detail of inspection of the then 
building trans-Cibiria railroad, followed up by a pro- 
longed tour of the chief connecting and feeding Russian 
railway network. The work was commenced on the 
Pacific side, in extreme eastern Cibiria, and ranged from 


the 43d to the 6oth parallels (average, 55 degrees). The 
tota] time on detail was 676 days 
Omitting all technical data. it can readily be con- 


a few articles on the outing features of the 


ceived that 
trans-Asiatic inspection, in a land which is yet a terra 
incognita to the mass of Ame ricans, will naturally present 
some interesting material 

While a complete diary of the journey was daily kept, 
and is still on hand, I doubt if its mass of items would 
“digest” very well with readers: so its proposed repro- 
duction was abandoned for the happier idea of confining 


the articles to a selection of the,“‘plums” here and there. 
This I have done, without regard to order of sequence, 
as the more interesting phases occurred to me. 


Cibirla as a Ground for American Sports. 


a 
the thru-trans-Asiatic railroad calls 
attention to Cibiria as a possible field for American 
sportsmen; that is, those men whose walking stick is 
their gun, and whose Bible is a well-filled pocketbook 
(backed by an unfailing bank account). 

Why, yes, by all means give Cibiria a trial. You will 
have such a “ruf-tuf” time of it; remembrances of nights 
when you most needed repose, being rendered almost de- 
lirious by the onslaughts of treble-sized, stinking bed- 
bugs in the stancias (resting or posting stations) and 
otels (inns); the lively experience of being able to buy 
everything you don’t want and nothing (or very little) 
that you do want; pettifogging restrictions as to pass- 
ports, and delays which you will not readily understand; 
having to doff your hat when going into every govern- 
ment building—from post-office to grog shop (“pub.”), 
since even now the official monopoly has taken hold of 
the privilege of making the Russian drunk! 

As to sport, why you must take your chances. You 
will find the Government officials and exiles have for 
years been keeping their hand in, and as there are no laws 
yet as to closed seasons, the game are given no chance, 
and are far, far from the haunts of “the madding crowd.” 

Cibiria being such a country of vast distances, and the 
impenetrable forests being dangerous to get lost in, bet- 
ter, for the sake of “society” (save the mark!), see if you 
can go with some of the parties of trappers. You can 
learn their whereabouts in the markets in the big towns, 
since they come and go with their skins and kit. But 
Cibiria is in places so desolate, you appreciate anybody’s 
society—even to see a few human faces such as those of 
criminal convicts. However, they are as “harmless as 
butter.” 

And when your Cibirian trip is over, you will appre- 
ciate your America and its creature comforts as never 
you did before in your existence. Ability to better ap- 
preciate the “goods ye have,” will be your lasting recom- 
pense. 


A Vermont Sporting Goods Dealer in Cibiria. 


To my surprise, I came across at Bladiboctok, on the 
Pacific, an old firearms importer named Smith, who came 
from the Green Mountain State, and had been some 
thirty years in Cibiria. He can tell of a few adventures 
in the Jand—and manufacture a good many more. He 
stocks leading arms, knives, hatchets and camping-out 
parties’ equipments; has no regular price, but gets what- 
ever he can on the maximum scale. I bought nothing 
of him, having laid in everything for the overland trip to 
Europe before reaching Bladiboctok. That town is, or 
was, a free port, the only free port I was in in my life— 
and that was the only good thing about it. A more 
abominable, dirty, big village I was never in during half 
a lifetime of travel. It is known as “the hell of the 
frigics.” in contradistinction to Kalikata (Bengal), which 
is known as “the hell of the tropics.” 


Cibiria”as a Market for American Sporting Goods. 


It. goes without saying that American sporting goods 
are appreciated by Russians, the Cibiriaks, and foreign- 
ers in Cibiria. This is speedily proved by the number of 
imitation Smith & Wessons you will see from end to end 
of the land. They are made in and imported from Ger- 
many, and the stamping alone of the firm’s name on the 
barrel, with number and dates of patents, are so bung- 
lingly done—rendering the lettering indistinct—that you 
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can see at once the forgery. Take the genuine Spring- 
field article, and the lettering and punctuation is a model 
of good die-sinking. 

Then, as to the rifles. The forgers seemed to have 
preferred, for this line, British goods. Thus, you wi'l find 
cheap Belgian made guns stamped “Greener,” sold 2 
prices which “defy competition” (naturally). Those 
enterprising continental jews find Cibiria a happy dump- 
ing ground for their “genuine American” and “British” 
forgeries. 

But, as to seeking a market in Cibiria for American 
sporting goods, the process is very simple. Send along 
your usual catalogues and prices to the chief Cibirian 
hardware importers. These are the concerns which 
handle such goods. Their names and addresses can be 
obtained in any of the foreign trade directories. I have 
in mind a few score of them, and will-one of these days, 
with the publisher’s approval, send copies of Forest 
AND STREAM to the chief ones making sporting goods 
an object rather than an item of trade. I mention this 
te enlighten those advertisers who may a few months 
hence perhaps be mystified somewhat by receiving in- 
quiries from such a far country as Cibiria. 


How the Cibiriak Shoots. 


The average native is provided with a half-century 
old flint-lock (some of the antiquities I saw in actual use 
must have been some eighty years old), and a govern- 
often crudely 


ment-rejected or army out-of-date rifle, 





pet of gold; while in other instances, the fields of violets, 
seen from afar, give the delusion of a deep blue lake. 
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Life on the Great Steps. 


The word is spelled in the Slaf language thus, cten, 
but is pronounced step. The usual “steppe” is a French 
dog’s tail addition of the useless “pe.” The Gauls ruin 
their own language by attempting to Frenchify the na- 
tional words of other nations. Cten in Russia means a 
heath or common. The nom-de-guerre of a brainy 
Russian writer, Stepniak, means a dweller of the heath 
(just as Cibiriak means a dweller in Cibiria). We can 
best translate stepniak into our own “commoner.” 

The Cibirian ctenc, or steps, are vaster than our 
American plains. The biggest in western Cibiria is a 
couple of thousand verstas across—say, 1,300 miles. 
Even a report on the practicability of preparing a to- 
pographic survey thereof, occupied me three months— 
that being the time spent in crossing and making an 
amply personal acquaintance with the region. 

It is often interesting, with salt lake views, gently un- 
dulating surfaces, and ofttimes much stunted forest 
growths. The trees have never reached any appreciable 
height, due to the lack of hill obstructions to protect 
them from the glacial blasts of the arctic zone. In mid- 
winter snow-white hares abound on this step—so white, 
it is difficult to distinguish them on the eternal six 
months of snow. 

The survey worked across the step solely during the 


A SECTION OF THE LONG HIGHWAY. 


hand-transformed to suit their own pastoral needs. Here 
and there you will see a stolen rifle“or two, but always 
used with discretign, to prevent any official inquiry as to 
“where did you get that?” 

Powder and shot are as valuable as cash to the native, 
and he must not waste any on vain discharges. So he 
carries along a collapsible tripod, and poses the gun 
thereon when taking aim. The steady aim thus secured 
makes them good shots, and some of their “bags” would 
put to shame the efforts of some. of our American dol- 
laraires, young and old, who, with all their quick-fire lead- 
pumping repeaters and luxurious facilities, make a less 
showing in comparison than the poor Cibirski mujik 
with his flint-lock. 


Sport on the Amur. 


My first trip across the Amur was on Monday, June 
13, from the ill-conditioned, murky town of Kabapofck. 
There is only a long-distance passenger steamship ser- 
vice on this great waterway, with stopping stations sixty 
toc one hundred miles apart. If you want to go across 
the river, or a short distance of fifteen or twenty miles, 
you must hire a native excuse for a boat. This is a 
crudely made flat-bottomed rig, which they dignify by 
the name of “chalip” (from French, chaloupe). 

A party of a dozen peasants were returning to their 
village up and across the river, and arrangement was 
made for me to go with them. So soon after noon, we 
pushed off, and I mad€ up my mind the crazy thing of a 
boat stood a chance of going to pieces when we got into 
the middle of the surging Amur. But no; it held to- 
gether “out of pure cussedness,” and that evening I spent 
the first night north of the Amur. 

On the morrow, regular work began from this point 
inspecting what had been done on the railroad. (All 
this constructing work has since been abandoned in 
favor of the shorter trans-Manchurian line, and to-day 
you only see the decaying vestiges of what had cost some 
twenty milliens of rybli (pronounced rubli) to build— 
track, wood bridges, etc.) 

Great is the solitude of this region. A buck that will 
start up almost in your paces, turn and deliberately face 
you before plunging into the forest undergrowth, marks 
this as a region for the future sportsman spoiling ‘for 
enjoying a hard time. 

This is the country of the tundra (ball field marshes), 
interspersed with forest areas. It is a paradise in lovely 
flowers—lilies of the valley, iris, rhododendron, wild 
roses, violets, and scores of others. eel a distance, so 
thick are the golden iris, they give the vision of 4 car- 


winter months—January-March. The weather was fine 
nearly the whole of the time—day after day, week after 
week, glorious sunny weather; cloudless, intensely blue 
skies : an extreme dry cold (varying from 15 to 35 de- 
grees below centigrade—maximum recorded: 52 degrees: 
equal 58 below Fahrenheit). The parhelion, on the 
colder days, is seen in all its prismatic-colored splendor, 
suffusing the heavens, appearing for a couple of hours 
any time between ro A. M. and 3 P. M. Of course it 
cannot be seen if clouds obstruct the view. 

I had some of the roughest knockouts in my life dur- 
ing that wintry inspection of the great cten and its rail- 
road construction, yet the souvenir remains of happy 
memory. You forget about the nippy cold, the mos- 
quito-like frost bites, the anxiety of going astray in the 
trackless low-grown forests, when the fear of having 
lost all sense of direction is sufficient to give you a cold 
sweat, despite the rigorous weather. It is well we can 
overlook the unpleasantries of past efforts. 

In summer this great expanse of step is almost with- 
ered up under the hot blasts of the short Cibiria summer; 
mosquitoes (called komari) are there in trillions, and the 
evaporating salt marshes decompose the air with rotten 
odors. Some of those salt lakes have warm springs 
within them, and even in midwinter did I see them un- 
frozen, and at a distance of a couple of miles was the air 
polluted with the stench of sulphuretted hydrogen. So 
the fumes in the warm summer can be imagined! 


What it is Like to be Lost in the Great Cibirian Forest. 


Only one such experience had I, but that was suffi- 
cient! It was a few weeks before Christmas, ’97, in the 
heart of central Cibiria. The snows for weeks had 
been deep on the ground, and on this morning, Sun- 
day, 17th (29) November, there. was no sun, but a slight 
flakestorm, which promised to “improve worse.” I had 
quitted the house on the railroad of the engineer Tep- 
Obakimof—(he comes from the Kabkaz)—and had to 
reach another engineer’s house that evening. No trains 
were running on this yet incomplete section, and I 
had to see. some bridges here and there en route; and 
was told of a “short cut” through the forest to the first 
bridge, some eight miles off. It would save “a couple 
of miles’—as I was going through the forest on foot. 

That’ (nearly) fatal “short cut!”—‘‘Save a couple of 
-miles!”—What a sarcasm! 

-I had plunged at good speed into the iat taking 
care to follow instructions to keep to the sleigh route— 
or what evidences of one could be discerned in the fall- 
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ing snow. I was also to make a couple of turns near 
the end of the cross-forest walk. 

Well, ‘the snowing increased; the track was no longer 
discernible; here had I been almost a couple of hours 
plowing through the white carpet; yet no evidence of 
a “turn” to make or house in sight; nor the odor of one 
(in Cibiria, the sense of smell in the pure air becomes 
so keen, you can “sniff” houses, by the burning fuel, 
from a couple of verstas’ distance); nor even the friend- 
ly bark of a dog was heard. The snappish howl of the 
wolf is another matter! 

I did not like the looks of things! A lusty siren- 
shriek from my pocket-siren produced no response. Nor 
to repeated blows. The sounds died off in the eternal 
forests; but I heard something—a tantalizing something 
—yet nothing: the peculiar sound of “ringing nothing- 
ness” (to coin an expression) which falls on the ears 
when you find yourself alone in dead silence. 

Had I passed the “turn?” Better, in any case, I 
thought, retrace steps, dispiriting as it is to have to do 
so—that would be better than continuing further into 
the unknown. a 

After five minutes’ cogitation I turned to retrace steps, 
proceeded a few hundred yards, when, lo! if the falling 
snow and moaning winds hadn’t completely obliterated 
my recent footsteps! Another couple hundred yards 
“probing” here and there, and I had lost all sense of 
direction. A pretty mess! Now commenced that mo- 
ment of anxiety which distresses the entire physique. 

But I did not lose my senses, nor start to run off, 
first one direction, then another. I had a pocket com- 
pass with me—not for traveling purposes, but the nat- 
ural component of a surveying engineer’s kit. Out it 
came; the cap-glass had been broken and lost some 
weeks before; and the needle fell out on to the snow. 
Supposing I had not observed it fall, and it had disap- 
peared in the soft snow! Probably I should not be here 
to-day writing this! 

The cold’ was so trying, and my fingers so numbed, 
I could scarce replace the needle. But I soon got bear- 
ings; knew that if I struck across forest north, the 
building railroad would be reached; but the difficulty 
was to penetrate the virgin forest for three or four 


- miles—the assumed distance to the route of the now- 


completed railway. 

Those Cibirian forests area sight! I had read about 
them before proceeding té6 the country, and regarded 
the description given of them as another of those “trav- 
elers’ yarns.” [All travelers are liars,’—Asiatic pro- 
verb.] But now for months I had been among them, and 
thought otherwise. 

So densely timbered are the forests, the eye cannot 
penetrate more than a dozen feet. The trees stand up- 
right like so many poles, and so close together that the 
agricultural college-reared forester would be disposed to 
exclaim “impossible! they could not get sufficient ‘nutri- 
tion from the soil.” At noon the “light” in that forest 
is only equal to twilight; for the sun can never be seen 
except from the treetops. A man can dodge the trees 
through’ those forests, but I doubt if a horse could. 

So it was this kind of fopct (pronounced forgt) that 
I conjured with for an hour, with an almost sweating 
—despite the cold—anxiety as to errors of compass in 
this northern latitude; the chance of having to negotiate 
almost impassable barriers and crevices (leaping or 
rounding the fallen timber was exercise enough!). Every 
ten minutes or so I referred to the compass, despite its 
inconvenience with the broken glass. This prevented my 
attaching it to lapel of coat, for fear of losing the 
needle. 

After an hour of this, with, fortunately, no meeting of 
prowling big game—which would easily have made game 
of me in my unpreparedness—the forest became clearer. 
I knew what that meant, and in the distance could be 
seen the railroad embankment earthworks. Welcome 
sight! 

a “short cut” indeed! Half the day had passed with 
only a real progress of about three miles; and the 
enervating anxiety seemed to knock me up for the rest 
of that day. : 

“Short cuts” in an unknown country are best if sacri- 
ficed to the “long way round.” It was a prospective 
“short cut” on the Rigi, in Helvetia, that almost cost 


. me my life in the fall of 1890. That particular short 


cut led down a steep slope, and I did not perceive 
through the undergrowth the brink of a precipice. Ere 
I knew anything, I was shooting like a log over the 
ledge; but with that instinct of self-preservation innate 
in us all, I grasped at something. These were the roots 
of the shrubs on the bank. They held! As the earth 
was disintegrating about them, I worked myself up and 
grasped the branches and pulled myself on the bank 
again, “in a twinkling.” . 

Some human bones in some rotting clothing might 
have been found at the foot of that precipice by rare- 
flower gatherers.a couple of years later. Coroner’s in- 
quest: unidentified. 


Sleigh Driving—A Lovable Little Custom of Etiquet. 


Whenever you are invited out to a sleigh drive with 
a lady friend in Cibiria, don’t forget that propriety re- 
quires that you, being a masculine, and a supposed pro- 
tector, should; once in the sleigh, and seated, proceed 
to slip your arm round your lady friend’s waist; and, as 
the sleigh whirls along: over the snow ice, and sundry 
jolts are experienced, you encircle your arm more and 
more, with an occasional half hug as the sleigh lunges 
more than usual in its rapid flight on the wings of the 
wind. That protective waist-encircling arm is to prevent 
the lady rider being thrown out—of course, of course! 


Roads to Cibiria—The Longest Made Highway on Earth. 

As already pointed out by the writer in “Roads of 
the “World,” in the Manhattan Automobile Magazine, 
and ae ae in nists York eee 
Magazine, longest made highway on the globe is 
he | Russian-Cibirian posting road stretching from 


the great 
the*heart of the Iabloni r a eastern trans-Baikalia, 


to the Vistula, on the old Polonia republic frontier. 
. Total distance: turning 5,000 miles. : 
In ‘parts the road is accident good, due to the 


firmness of the binding material -happened to be 
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is not in a Russian to build a good road. They had no 
original ideas as to how they should build first-class 
roads, so their engineers read up about and copied the 
French-made roads. France possesses the best chemins 
in the universe: that I know personally by long tours 
over them, especially the great highway of central 
France known as the route de Toulouse, and extending 
(officially) from Paris to the capital city of the south. 
In parts it is actually “smooth as a billiard table” al- 
most, and you nearly feel disposed to try to take a slide 
on it, as on ice. I described at length this and other 
highways in Municipal Engineering, Indianapolis, in one 
of the summer issues of ’92. 

But unfortunately the Russian dopora (pronounced 
doroga) builders followed the French system in slip- 
shod fashion. When Telford and Macadam (who orig- 
inated nothing, or little) copied French road layers— 
to which their names erroneously cling—they faithfully 
“followed instructions”; hence the success with which 
they perpetuated their names as if they were the original 
inventors. The Russ, on the other hand, sacrificed 
the roads to the exigencies of the contract system, in 
which every interested party thought, not of the road, 
but of his pocket. Even the “kontrolers,’ who were 
officially deputed to see that the contractors did not 
skimp their work, accepted the bribes of the latter, and 
passed the work. In Russia there is no such thing as 
patriotism; they give a cynical smile when the word is 
brought up, and, slapping their pant pocket, exclaim: 
“Here is the extent of my patriotism. . This is the 
limit of our -‘patriotism’ [another slap]. We Russians 


spell it ‘kapmahicm’ [lit., ‘pocketism’]. Since we are’ 


badly paid, we steal all-we honestly can.” 

Singuiar how this entire world is a question of pocket! 
Those Slaf “kohtpaktope” (pronounced “ikontraktors”) 
in Cibiria are not isolated cases—not at all! And I 
could not help respecting them for the openness with 
which they admitted there was-no patriotism in money 
matters; that they drew the line of patriotism at and 
including “kapmahicm” (which they pronounce “kar- 
manism”)—i.e., “pocketism.” 

It will: be noticed that I continue to give instances of 
the difficult Russian spelling, and the examples (in 
parentheses) where .the pronunciation is often totally 
different from the spelling. This is not an original idea 
with me: it is a copy-of the plan sometimes followed 
during the publication of George Kennan’s “Cibirian 
Prisons and: the Exile System” in the Century. The 
editor thereof received so many inquiries how the Rus- 
sian words should be pronounced, that he requested 
the author of the papers to, here and there, interpolate 
examples of Russian pronunciations. 


The Good Results of the Kennan-“‘Century” Mission. 


Dozens of times have I pointed out-in different class 
papers, in special articles on Cibiria (particularly in the 
N. Y.- Medica] News, the-Manhattan Book-Lover, Rail- 
way and’ Locomotive Engineering, etc.), the good re- 
sults of the Kennan-Century mission on ‘Cibirian pris- 
ons and the exile system. «Now I will repeat the in- 
formation for the benefit of the readers of this journal. 

The Kennan exposures*did a lot of good—although, of 
course, you will not get a Russian official to admit that 
it was due to the Kennan exposé thatthe prisons have 
improved. -I-was through various of-them, and did not 
fail to notice the scrupulous cleanliness of the places. 
Even the old time-stained etanc (pronounced étaps), or 
half-way prisons, were as clean as old’ buildings can 
be made by. a vigorous application of: bass. brooms and 
buckets of: water. Why, in- some instances, the floors 
were even cleaner than the™interior window sills—which 
ledges the inmates had -found useful: for the reception 
of cigarette stumps, lemon peel, bits of bread, etc. 

Your correspondent was through the prisons without 
any permit, so the expression “saw him coming” cannot 
be applied. In this wise: Putting up in the villages with 
the prison medicos, they naturally wanted to “show me 
the sights.” So isolated are they, so few their visitors, 
they are glad to have somebody stay with them a couple 
of days. In the aggregate, during the trans-Cibirian 
journey, they almost forced me to be out of schedule a 
couple of months in reaching the. Ural mountains, due 
to pressing me to “stop a day longer” in their “ruf- 
and-tuf” but hospitable log houses. 

And not alone did Kennan’s writings spring .a little 
shame into the prison authorities, and cause them to 
adopt some of his suggestions: the military ‘authorities— 
knowingly or unconsciously—“saw they were good,” and 
actually introduced some of the Kennan ideas into the 
military transport service. Example: The most salient 
one was the American writer’s showing how prisoners 
could be more economically carried by telera (pro- 
nounced telega), or wagon, to their destination in Ci- 
biria, than being made to “foot it.” And the writer 
actually saw able-bodied young soldiers—who would 
have been better for pechkom (walking)—being trans- 
ported across Cibiria to their respective stations in 
telegas. ; ; 

‘Kennan is a faithful pen portrayist, unsensational in 
the extreme, although writing (as on the Cibirian pris- 
ons) on what was then a matter often revoltingly sen- 
sational where the truth had to be told. If anything, 
things were even worse than Kennan made them out 
to be. My informants were prison officials who had 
perused the Century articles (circulated clandestinely), 
and found their envoy had understated matters, Nat- 
urally, some care was taken that the Yank investiga- 
tor should net see everything—and that, of course, cer- 
tainly: not°the!best. 

It is pretty ‘safe'to say that more educated Russians 
have read the Kennan writings from beginning to. end, 
than have done as much with the Bible. The reason for 
this was, it goes without saying, because the writings 
were suppressed. 

There is a Franco-Russian official excusist named de 
Windt, whose apologetic effusion on Cibirian prisons 
can naturally circulate all over Russiadom, but I only 
met one Russian who had ever perused it—and that only 
a perusal of a few chapters. This wind(t)y write-up has 
remained as dead as ditch water—like the vaporings of 
ariother imaginative juvenile tenderloin, the. notorious 
Landor (known as “the littlé Munchausen”), whose 
Tibetan “horrible cruelties and atrocious tortures” were, 
with their precocious originator, effectually pilloried re- 
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cently in one of our critical literary reviews und 

title of “The Landor impede we 
| wrote to the Century at the time from Tomck, west- 

central Cibiria, offering a paper on the improved state 

of prison conditions, and received a courteous reply, 

declining. Queer that a magazine should negative the 


offer of an article showing the good results of its own 
mission ! 


Some Hints for Posstble Future Sportsmen in Cibirla. 


_ Take along a pocket French-Russian and Russian- 
French lexicon, bound in two vols., not in one. Or, for 
second choice, a German-Russian or American-Russian 
one, according to the language with which you are most 
familiar. Thus equipped, you have no need of an inter- 
preter. 

Have plenty of patience. Remember the officials who 
ask you for your papers, and cause you delay, are only 
carrying out their instructions. Impatience will do you 
no good. Humor the Russian a bit, and you will find 
him a good-enough fellow; be just to him, but don’t be 
“generous” —i. e., don’t tip! Once you begin the tipping 
business, you will have to go through a whole lot of tip- 
ping. For my own part, I never “tipped” a single konek 
(pronounced kopek) or cent between the Paeific Ocean 
and the ancient Polonia republic. How did I do it? By 
not beginning. 

Cibirian society and dinner parties imbibe overmuch 
of bodka (pronounced fodka)—67 per cent. alcohol. As 
you value your self-respect, avoid it, except possibly a 
sip after meals. The native way is to gulp down a 
small glass of the ardent stuff before the repast, conse- 
quently on an empty stomach. Even if you are used 
to alcoholic drinks, that- fodka, taken a la Russe, will 
do you harm both physically, intellectually and socially. 

The Russ may take offense at your refusing his 
schnaps—but never mind! Which is most important— 
your health or the opinion of your host? Be firm, and 
inform your acquaintance you are a temperance man. 
He will understand this, since he is accustomed to peo- 
ple whose religion forbids the use of intoxicants. 


A Bankrupt Empire. 


Russia is the nearest approach the world has to-day 
to a bankrupt empire. Everything is run at a loss. The 
only money coming in is in the form of loans raised in 
France, Germany, etc. Even the gathering of the taxes 
is performed at an economic loss. Although, under the 
guise of military service, the government extracts five 
years of servitude from the able-bodied male popula- 
tion, still the service is had at a heavy loss—since nat- 
urally every unwilling slave tries to do the least he can. 
The population literally live on each other—two-thirds 
being consumers, and the other third (the submerged 
tenth) producing and existing merely. The observant 
tourist cannot but fail to see how the whole empire is 
run at a heavy loss. The curse of officialism and pater- 
nalism and poverty is everywhere rampant. 

And so things will go from bad to worse, till Russia 
exercises the “divine right” of hard-up nations—i.e., re- 
pudiation. 

Quite right! L. Loprax. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Tales of the Frontier. 


VL—Jim=Morehead’s Military Expedition. 


Nort in the pages of Motley or Bancroft will this 
record be found. Gibbon is silent concerning it, and 
the reports of U. S. Army officers may be vainly 
searched for any mention of it. 

And Jim was not the commander-in-chief, either, but 
only a private in the ranks; yet this shall be known as 
Jim’s expedition, for he was the only one of this band 
of frontier warriors known to me; and though not gen- 
eral-in-chief of this prairie army, he might well have 
been, save for the native modesty so strongly character- 
istic of him. 

Dear, brave, kind-hearted old Jim! Long since gone 
to his reward; a truer Leatherstocking of the frontier 
never crossed over the Great Divide! 

By the light of the open fireplace in the lonely trap- 
pers’ cabin near the Great Bend of the Des Moines 
River, we finished up the evening’s work of dressing 
fur, while Jim poured into my willing ear one of the 
many tales of savage slaughter, the recollection of which 
renders it difficult even at this distant day for an old 
timer of the frontier to think charitably of the villain- 
ous Sioux. ‘ 

The Minnesota frontier seemed peculiarly unfortunate. 
Only with the greatest reluctance did the savage Sioux 
relinquish their hold upon this best of all their hunting 
grounds, and for years of its early occupation by the 
white race strong war parties raided the comparatively 
defenseless border, and a ferocious ‘baptism of fire and 
blood awaited many of the venturesome bands of pio- 
neers as the infant settlements crept further and further 
into the debatable country between the hostile races. 

Amony other tales of similar suffering and sorrow the 
legends of the border told ef the Spirit Lake Massacre; 
the Norwegian Massacre, and the Great Massacre—or 
Sioux War. 

Along the left bank of the Des Moines River, south- 
west’of Fish Lake, a colony of Norwegian people ¢s- 
tablished their homes in the then wilderness country, 
and by patient industry had become comfortably inde- 
pendent. 

For years of peaceful occupation the little settlement 
slumbered in security and peace. Other colonies along 
the border struggled for existence, but the happy valley 
of the Norwegian colony slept secure! although for years 
this was the furthest out in the wilderness of any on 
this part of the border line. 

Around Spirit Lake quite a number of settlers were 
established, and along the Des Moines River, near the 
present town of Estherville, a strong colony. was located. 
My old friend Jim lived a few miles north of Estherville 
on the west bank of the Des Moines. 

The time Was just before the great War of the Re- 
bellion, but. the precise year I have forgotten. Suddenly 
as the rush of the Bengal tiger, the peaceful valley of the 
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Norwegian colony was enveloped in blood and fire; 
and when first I saw the ruins of the little settlement only 
the weed-grown fields and crumbling fences identified 
the stricken place “ 

Choosing the quiet of a summer Sunday morning, 
when many of the adult population were assembled for 
religious worship, the cowardly wretches made _ their 
first attack upon the women and children remaining at 
their homes, and when the uproar had stampeded the 
assembled congregation, many a bloody trail through 
adjacent cornfields bore awful witness of unavailing 
flight on the part of the unarmed worshippers. 

Owing to the high vegetation of the fields surround- 
ing their houses, many succeeded in escaping from their 
foes, carrying terror and apprehension to other exposed 
settlements along the line. 

Overwhelmed with terror at the awful suddenness of 
the assault, some gave up without a struggle and died 
like curs. One man, who had gone to meeting, sprang 
into his wagon and drove away, leaving his family to 
their fate. Another ran homeward and, approaching 
his house under the cover of his cornfield, reached home 
just after the murderous wretches had departed, and 
found among his slaughtered family two little boys of 
some three or four years of age, who gave some sign 
of life. 

In their ferocious haste the savage brutes had tried 
to dash out the brains of .the little ones. on top of the 
took stove, but though horribly beaten, the little boys 
were still alive. Taking one. under each arm he ran 
down through the cornfield toward the river, and before 
sunrise of the following morning staggered into the 
little settlement at Spirit Lake, Iowa, and laid down 
his precious burden, twenty-five miles from where he 
first took it up. 

Let any man on this green earth—Sandow not ex- 
cepted—try carrying such a burden as the limp bodies 
of two little children, of a probable 100 pounds weight, 
for a distance of 25 miles in 18 hours! 

As Mrs. Stowe says of the flight of Eliza in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin: “Sublime is the dominion of ‘the. mind 
over the body, that can, for the moment, make the weak 
appear so mighty.” 

One of the children died in the father’s arms—all un- 
known to the fleeing fugitive—and omeslived and recov- 
ered completely. 

When the escaped fugitives had told their several. tales, 
it was found that no report whatever came concerning 
two Norwegian families located at the extreme ‘northern 
end of the little settlement; and the uncertainty concern- 
ing their fate aroused the men of the frontier and led 
to the forming of the expedition, of which’ this: tale is 
the chronicle. Mounted couriers scoured the ‘country, 
calling out egch and every man, and 25 men’ were 
quickly assembled at Estherville, and an equal number 
at Spirit Lake, and hurrying forward they joined forces 
at Jackson, and together marched up the left bank of 
the Des Moines on their errand of mercy, to save any 
possible survivors of the massacre and to’ btiry the dead. 

It was a motley force. Some were mounted and others 
on foot, with .little pretense of military order: in their 
march, and with arfy and all kinds of firearms possible 
to obtain. Hardly had they joined forces and com- 
menced their forward movement, when frém some all 
unknown locality, came’ a mounted man. riding up in 
front, where, calling -a--halt, he pompously- announced: 
“IT am Mr. So and So, Lieut-Colonel of the United 
States Army. I have come -to:take command of. this ex- 
pedition, and you are all under my orders!” 

For a moment the little army of piotieers’ staggered 
under the grandiloquent announcement, but quickly -siz- 
ing the fellow up, they marched on, and he, after riding 
up ant down the line bawling out orders, :to which no 
one paid the slightest attention, finally subsided and 
took his place in line, and made a pretty good. volunteer 
soldier. Reaching the house where the Norwegian peo- 
ple had been gathered for worship on that fateful Sun- 
day morning, they halted, and collecting and burying 
the scattered victims of the bloody. foray they hurried 
on to learn the fate of the two fathilies from whom ‘no 
tidings had yet come. 

As a-band of horsemen were deployed: in their march 
through a belt of timber, they suddenly started a gigan- 
tic Norwegian fugitive, who had. escaped ‘the’ massacre 
and remained hidden in ‘the woods, and who, ‘taking in- 
stant alarm at thé approaching horsemen, rose from a 
thicket and ‘bounded off like a startled buck: 

Three mounted men raced in hot pursuit of the 
frightened fugitive, yelling out to him to stop—that they 
were friends—but he only ran the harder, and finally 
turning down into a slough, where the pursuing horses 
floundered in a vain attempt at crossing, gave them the 
slip and disappeared in the woods. 

A mile or two further on all were rejoiced to come 
suddenly upon the house where the two families were 
gathered, still “holding the fort,” and still keeping 
wateh and ward in the hope of coming succor. At the 
time of the massacre the husband and father of one 
family, having gone alone to the meeting, fell among the 
first of the victims; and when the awiul outcry of the 
massacre reached the ears of his wife, she quickly gath- 
ered her children and ran with them to the house of the 
neighbor, who, fortunately, proved to be a man of cour- 
age, and, who, gathering his own and his neighbor's 
family into his log house, the heavy walls of which were 
bullet proof, barricaded the doors and. prepared for de- 
fense. 

A careful search revealed but three cartridges for his 
gun, and just as this discovery was made, a voice was 
heard in English calling upon him from a brushy ravine 
just back of the house, and demanding an immediate 
surrender. Shouting defiance and daring the whole 
Sioux nation to the attack, the brave Norwegian ran 
upstairs and began knocking out the plaster and the 
wooden blocks which formed the “chinking” between 
the house logs near the roof, thinking that from that 
height he could command the enemy’s position in the 
ravine. As the sound of his blows, followed by the 
falling mortar on the outside of the house revealed his 
position, a volley from half a dozen guns smashed into 
the logs in front of him, sending the dried mortar in a 
cloud of dust into his face, but fortunately without hit- 
ting him. isa Lot io 
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He now ran down stairs, and making what demonstra- 
tions he could at-one of the windows fronting the ra- 
vine—but without exposing himself—he at length suc- 
ceeded in again drawing a volley from the Indians’ 
guns, which sent the glass flying in all directions. 
Springing to the window, he fired into the smoke of his 
enemy's guns, and evidently with effect, for the attack 
ceased immediately; nor did he afterward note the 
slightest indication of the presence of his foes. And 
until the coming of Jim and his friends five days after- 
ward the little group of pioneers remained barricaded, 
keeping watch night and day. 

Jim said that of all the glad and grateful people he 
ever saw, they certainly headed the list. 

As the little army bivouacked here for the night, they 
were given the free use of all the farm produced, and 
the vegetables, chickens and pigs of the grateful Nor- 
wegians furnished materials for a feast which lasted 
until nearly midnight. 

As night drew on guards were stationed around the 
camp at quite a distance, and as the little army was 
composed of two equal bands, each still under its own 
captain, each detachment furnished guards for half of 
the circle around the camp. 

About ten in the evening, as the feasting went merrily 
on around the camp-fires, from out a clump of bushes 
close to the camp-fires suddenly arose a tall form, and 
stalking forward into the firelight, revealed the big 
Norwegian, whom the horsemen had raced so furioysly 
during the day. He had watched the arrival of the 
white men from the edge of the neighboring wocds, and 
had witnessed the rapturous greeting they had met frem 
the imprisoned people; yet so overpowering was the 
panic fear which possessed him, that he dared not trust 
his own eyes; and not until he had crept forward in the 
darkness and finally overheard the Norwegian people 
conversing in his own mother tongue, did he dare re- 
veal himself. 

He now seated himself by the fire and told his story 
of what he had witnessed of the slaughter of his peo- 
ple, ending with an account of how he himself had 
that very day been furiously chased by three mounted 
Indiaris, who, yelling frightiully along his trail, almost 
overtook him when he ran down through a slough where 
the horses of tlte Indians were mired down until he had 
finally made his escape. 

In. vain did the pioneers try to explain the true situa- 
tion, pointing out to him the very men who had tried so 
hard to catch him. Not a bit of it! He knew they were 
Indians—had had too close a look at them to be mis- 
taken—and in spite of their assertion remained uncon- 
vinced. ; ‘ 

At midnight, when all in the camp were asleep, the 
guard was relieved by a new detail, and suddenly from 
a point on the guard line came the report of a gun, 
quickly followed by others half way around the camp. 

In a panic of fright and confusion half the camp 
sprang to its feet in haste to seize weapons and repel 
attack; and not until the whole outfit was in uproar was 
it: finally understood that one talented captain had 
evolved from his own inner consciousness a peculiarly 
idiotic system of tactics, and without explaining the 
matter to any others of the force, directed his own half 
of the guard just relieved, to fire off their guns in a 
half circle around the camp. 

When the smart Aleck performance was finally un- 
derstood, and the echoes of the consequent profanity 
had died away in the distance, the little army again lay 
down to rest, and the night passed without further in- 
cident. 

In the morning the return march was begun, and the 
little handful of survivors of the fated Norwegian col- 
ony safely escorted back to civilization, when the little 
army of frontier warriors melted away as quickly as at 
the call of mercy it had assembled. 

But of the. abundant and all unnamable evidences oi 
fiendish ferocity inflicted on. the women and children 
of this devoted Wyoming of the West I cannot write. 

Orin BELKNap. 





William K. Moody (“‘Srecial’’). 


From the Boston Herald, Nov. 16. 


_Mr. Wittiam K. Moopy, editor of the “Market Spe- 
cials”. in the Herald, died ‘at the City Hospital at 10 
o'clock last night at the age of sixty-two. Mr. Moody 
had suffered for years from an internal, constitutional 
weakness, which developed phases which compelled him 
to quit his desk on Saturday, Oct. 26, never to return to 
it. The disease baffled the skill of the family and con- 
sulting physicians, who, as a last resort, recommended 
a surgical operation, which was performed Nov. 6 at the 
City Hospital. The result failed to meet expectations, 
and his active and useful life was brought to a close. 

William K. Moody was born in the town of Strong, 
Me., April 19, 1840. He was the oldest son of Dea. John 
Moody, well known in Oxford county. The elder Moody 
was for years employed by William King, the first Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maine, and naturally his first-born 
was named after that distinguished citizen. He was 
educated in the public schools and at Hebron Academy 
and Waterville College, now Colby University. 

_ He taught school for“a time, but shortly after leav- 
ing college entered the newspaper business as the editor 
and publisner of the Winthrop Gazette, a weekly news- 
paper established by him at Winthrop, Me. After spend- 
ing two years in that town, he removed.to Mechanic 
Falls, where he established the Androscoggin Herald. 
He remained here four years, and then, taking advantage 
of a favorable opportunity, purchased a half interest in 
the Somerset Reporter, upblished at Skowhegan. Later 
he purchased his partner's interest, and for a time was 
sole owner. 

In 1875 Mr. Moody sold the paper to Messrs. Kilby & 
Woodbury, and came to Boston, where for a time he 
acted as editor of the Weekly Advertiser. Later he was 
publisher of the Woman's Journal, with which publica- 
tion he was connected for several years. While con- 
nected with that paper his attention was directed toward 
commercial affairs, for which he had a natural aptitude, 
and for a short time he filled a responsible position on 
the Boston Commercial Bulletin. ; ; 


{Nov. 22, 1902. 
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About this time he wrote a series of articles for the 
Herald on Boston banking methods, which attracted wide 
attention, and secured him recognition upon the regular 
staff. Under his direction the market specials depart- 
ment was started, and early grew into a positivn of wide- 
spread influence and importance. 

Mr. Moody was also a frequent contributor to other 
departments of the paper, his articles always being valu- 
able and interesting. He «vas particularly interested in 
everything pertaining to hunting and fishing, especially 
in his native State, and his vacations were always spent 
at this favorite recreation: For many years he had a 
camp on Richardson Lake, in the Rangeley region, until 
failing health led him to dispose of it. 

In this connection he was widely known among sports- 
ten, and was a recognized authority upon matters con- 
nected with the rod and gun. , He took a deep interest 
in amending the laws of Maine for the preservation of 
game and regulating the taking of the same. He was a 
frequent contributor of articles to the Herald during the 
fishing season, and was also a regular correspondent of 
Forest AND STREAM. 

Mr. Moody was a lover of nature in art and left many 
photographs of wood ena water and mountain scenes, 
taken by himself during vacations. He was an ardent 
amateur photographer, and was the inventor of several 
patented articles for photographers’ use. He was also a 
builder of cameras for his own use, being skilled in metal 
and wood work. 

Mr. Moody was respected by all with whom he came 
in contact in daily business and social life. Honest and 
upright, he could not bear to see anybody or anything 
oppressed, and always championed the cause of the 
weaker party. He will be much missed by a wide circle 
of friends and business associates, beside the immediate 
relatives. 


Pacific Coast Letter. 


Tue death of “Old Whiskers” should have been men- 
tioned in my last letter. This magnificent member of the 
red deer family had roamed the mountains near San 
Jose for years. Local sportsmen deemed it an ex- 
perience even to have missed a shot at him. Super- 
stition for awhile declared him to lead a charmed life. 
Hunter Saxe Shalton, of San Jose, while hunting in the 
Mt. Hamilton range, two days before the season closed, 
overcame the “hoodoo” and brought Old Whiskers into 
town. The antlers numbered eleven prongs and the 
deer weighed 175 pounds, The kill was a fine one, for 
which the lucky man should be congratulated; but the 
cafions of Mt. Hamilton range have been impoverished 
by losing their greatest incentive to hunt. We wear 
our inconsistent shoes out to take a big one and then 
deplore his death. " 

Senate Amendment No. 18, in relation to the di- 
vision of California into fish and game districts and to 
be voted upon at the coming election, proposes adding 
to Article IV. of the State Constitution a new section 
that shall be known as Section 25%, and shall read as 
follows: “The Legislature may provide for the division 
of the State into fish and game districts and may en- 
act such laws for the protection of fish and game there- 
in as it may deem appropriate for the respective dis- 
tricts.” County ordinance may not now lessen re- 
straint imposed by legislature, though regulation may be 
enacted more stringent in its purpose, and the State laws 
are uniform for all sections, hence a complaint of over- 
protection in districts with too much game. Only a 
person familiar with the great variety of conditions to 
be confronted here, either in going from the coast in- 
land, or the length of the State, will appreciate how diffi- 
cult it is to pass measures suitable in every part, or how 
hard the problem for a country in which rough contour 
with varying degree favors production. 

If adopted the amendment may yet preserve the salt- 
water fisheries along our sea coast. Too little attention 
has been given to this purpose. Avalon Bay is. now 
nearly the only breeding water in the south protected 
by law from the purse netter, and it but indifferently by 
county ordinance, though there are many spawning 
places along the southern coast. Intelligent supervision 
in this regard would eventually mean a great deal to 
the Pacific States. Experience of the East might serve 
as warning of what will occur through neglect. As a 
biological laboratory will soon be established on Cata- 
lina Island, so says U. S. Fish Commissioner Geo. M. 
Bowers, the second on the Pacific, for the study of ma- 
rine life, more practical ideas may be inculeated. 

President David Starr Jordan, of Stanford, who has 
spent the summer at Samoa, in the interest of the U. 
S. Fish Commission, and is now overhauling his speci- 
mens at the university, reports that he secured upward 
of 600 kinds of fish, perhaps 25 per cent. of them un- 
known to scienice and unclassified. 

The United States Government has lately withdrawn 
from entry 6,000,000 acres of public land, in northern 
California, to be divided. into forest reserves as fol- 
lows: Klamath River reserve, 3,780 square miles; Mt. 
Shasta, 3,024 square miles; Lassen Peak, 1,292 square 
miles; and Diamond Mountain, 822 square miles; the 
respective localities indicated by their names. The reser- 
vation of these vast tracts, beside the protection it will 
afford to timber by means of a ranger patrol, must re- 
sult in preserving untold quantities of game from fire 
or other destructive agent, and thus will prove a boon 
to hunters and to students of natural history. 

Great numbers of wild creatures are destroyed when 
the wilderness is burnt over, through asphyixation and 
other causes, there being often no safe refuge from 
speedy flame or volume of smoke even though water be 
reached. This was evident after the Washington forest 
fires of the past autumn. The surface of Woodland 
Lake, in Clark County, was found to be a putrid mass 
of bears, lions, wolves, deer,- foxes, and numerous small 
animals, that had been driven to the water. for. relief, 
then had succumbed to heat and smoke or drowned. 
This destroyed country, too, it should be remembered, 
will be barren of forage for years to come. 

The ‘forest ranges throughout the south had pre- 
vented any fires occurring up to the time of the first 
winter rain, and now feel there is no longer the slight- 
est danger. Planting barren parts of the a 
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will begin soon.” Chief William L. Hall; of the Bureau 
of Forestry, impressed on his recent visit to the State 
by being shown growth four feet high from seed of the. 
Pinus tuberculata sown two years ago on the north 
San Gabriel, has sent here C. O. Sparks, of his depart- 
ment, to co-operate with P. T. Lukens, of Pasadena, in 
further work of this kind, and declares this to be the 
beginning of an extensive effort toward restoring the 
timber. W. H. Mills, of the Southern Pacific Road, 
who is now drawing up a memorial to Congress setting 
forth the forestry conditions, will advocate liberal ex- 
penditure for this purpose. 

A report that Santa Cruz Island, twenty-eight miles 
off the town of Santa Barbara, said to be the gem of 
the coast group, would soon be made a resort like Cata- 
lina, has been contradicted by the capitalists supposed 
to be interested, but the place must be developed in the 
near future. It has been merely a sheep range, and 
twelve thousand of the flock were slaughtered in 1876, 
twenty-five thousand in 1887, just for the pelts and tal- 
low, and to reduce the number. The island is nine miles 
wide and thirty miles long. ‘The eastern shore is said to 
be low and permit landing at many points. Western 
and northern sea cliffs are rich in caverns, where escap- 
ing sealions must be avoided. Sheltered coves about 
the island with smooth water in them, show sea ga-- 
dens at great depths ef brightly colored growth with 
brightly colored fish swimming above it. Admitted day- 
light into Painted Cave discloses for fifteen hundred feet 
back of a brilliant fresco of green, red, golden, or other 
surprising hue. 

A number of California road-runners, with tails a 
foot long, appearance otherwise and their “cra-i-i-i-ks” 
not unlike those of the bittern, though in fact ground 
cuckoos, comical beyond description, for a month have 
been racing about the common and with passing vehicles 
on our streets, greatly to the amusement of all the 
neighbors within view, and even enter our premises to 
exhibit. One creature just escaped a Cooper hawk 
through maneuver. and swift disappearance. Another 
has become a cripple since we first saw it. All of them 
understood on sight the construction of our chicken- 
wire fence, and either have used the gate or passed 
around the end. A side-hunt, to take place on Thanks- 
giving Day, avowedly to kill game and rid the Ojai 
of rabbits, beside destroying a great many larks and 
other attractive birds, must result in the death of many 
road-runners, for these tempt seriously the thoughtless 
hunter. Contumacious remarks or other ridicule would 
follow advice to the contestants. 

A wild pigeon that lit immediately above our veranda 
on Oct. 20, the first bird of the season, escaped with 
magnificent speed from a shot aimed at its head. None 
of these creatures must stop near. Upon our arrival 
here we placed as drinking pool in the front yard for all 
kinds of birds a shapely Indian mortar, and for awhile 
we were grateful for the chorus of song, but the small 
boy with miniature rifle discovered what shooting he 
might have at the fearless singers and compelled us 
also to seek cover, for here as elsewhere, the usual 
«coroner’s jury will acquit if the murderer be careful to 
kill his victim through accident. Shots of hunters in 
ithe cafion near our yard, neighbors tell us, one season 
wade life very uncertain about these premises, hence 
pigeons must be destroyed—or scared off. The flocks 
this year appeared in the valley three days before the 
first rain. H. R. Sreicer. 

Norpnorr, Cal. 


The Record of the Old Missouri. 


Fort ATKINSON, Wis., Nov. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A recent number of the Forest AND STREAM 
gave an interesting account of the finding of a stone in 
North Dakota, marked with the names of a number of wld 
trappers and hunters who ranged that region in the days 
long gone by. 

Thinking it would interest an old friend of mine, Mr. 
Theodore Louis, of Louisville, Wis., who was in the em- 
ploy of the American Fur Company as a hunter and scout 
in the early fifties, I sent him a copy of the paper. Mr. 
Louis is a German, and one of the rare old type. He was 
hunter and scout for the Prince of Nassau, who spent five 
years, I believe, in hunting large game on the plains about 
1853 or 54. Mr. Louis for a number of years has been 
one of the most noted and skillful breeders of swine in 
the United States, and he is full of most interesting 
reminiscences of the days when the Indian and the buffalo 
held joint sway over all of that region west of the Mis- 
souri. 

I send you his letter, in which you will note he recalls 
‘one of the names inscribed on the stone. I do this, think- 
ing that it may be of interest to you. 

W. D. Hoarp. 








Mr. Louis’ letter to Mr. Hoard, dated Nov. 12, 1902, 
reads as follows: 

Dear Sir: Your postal card and marked copy of Foresr 
AND STREAM came duly to hand. Yes, it recalls years of 
yore in a land where we were monarchs of all we sur- 
veyed, no matter how broad the vision from the moun- 
tain’s dizzy heights. I recall the name McCarthy. I met 
him in Fort Pierre, and later once at Fort Union, both old 
posts on the Missouri River. Like myself, he was in the 
service of the American Fur Company. I met him in 1852, 
but I was stationed at Old Fort John, below Fort Laramie, 
and my field of operations was southwest of there, with 
the Arapahoe and Cheyenne tribes in Colorado. Territory, 
where the city of Denver stands to-day. 

We boys had a habit of scratching our initials or names 
on any smooth-faced prominent rock, but I should think 
that before this time would have wiped out all these 
records. 

I have a few relics left. The pipe and kinikinnick 
pouch that Mimilusa, a chief of the Cheyennes, gave me 
on Cherry Creek, in a winter camp, near where the city of 
Denver now is; a pair of moccasins and a few other 
trinkets ; and my young ones sometimes say, “Father, you 
know you willed to me that powder horn made out of 
buffalo hora,” or this or that. 

While I was reading the story of this stone it drew my 
thoughts away from the gloomy and lonesome part of life. 
With best wishes, your friend, Tueo. Louis, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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How to Attract the Birds.* 


_ IN his report on “Insect Enemies of the Spruce in the 
Northeast,” Dr. A. D. Hopkins says that, “In hundreds 
of infested trees examined, at least one-half of the beetles 
and their young had been destroyed by birds, and in 
many cases it was evident that even a greater propor- 
tion had perished from this cause alone.” These beetles 
are able to overcome the resistance of a healthy living 
tree only when present in large numbers, and Dr. Hopkins 
estimates that on an average infested tree one hundred 
beetles exist for each square foot of the bark. As an 
average tree has about sixty square feet of infested bark, 
it may support 6,000 individual beetles. This gives some 
notion of the number of possible insects in an infested 
spruce forest. The destruction of our woods by un- 
checked work of such insect pests is enormously costly, 
and only the birds can protect us from this loss. 

In summer, when bird life is most numerous, when 
the young are being reared, the food of the bird is almost 
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A KURILE ISLAND TREE. 


wholly insects, and the value of their services-to gardener 
and farmer is so very great that it cannot be computed. 
The staternent that a few years of unchecked ravages of 
ifisects would render the earth uninhabitable is no doubt 
true. 

The value of birds’ services to mankind, how to bring 
them close to our homes, and a number of other interest- 
ing talks about bird neighbors, form the subject of a new 
volume by Neltje Blanchan, whose books, “Bird Neigh- 
bors,” “Birds which Hunt and are Hunted” and “Na- 
ture’s Garden,” haye had so wide arid so well-deserved a 
popularity. The subjects treated are, “How to Invite 
Bird Neighbors,” “The Ruby Throat’s Caterers,” “Bird 
Architecture,” “Home Life,” “Nature’s First Law,” 
“Songs Without Words,” “Why Birds Come and Go,” 
“What Birds Do for Us” and “Some Naturalized For- 
eigners.” 

To those who are familiar with the author's happy 
style, little need be said concerning the pleasing presenta- 
tion of the various subjects which make up the book. In 
its matter, its illustrations, and its admirable mechanical 
construction, it is extremely attractive. In _the eighth 
chapter, in which we are told “What Birds Do for Us,” 
an interesting review is given of the division of the labor 
of insect destruction among the different groups. Thus: 
“One class of tireless workers is bidden to sweep the 
air, and keep down the very small gauzy-winged pests 
such aS mosquitoes, gnats and midges. Swallows dart 
and skim about shallow water, fields, and marshes; purple 
martins circle about our gardens; swifts around the 
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roofs of our houses, night hawks and whippoorwills 
through the open country, all plying the air for hours at 
a time.” A little lower down, the large family of the 
flycatchers, including king birds, peewees and their allies, 
stand as sentries at various points, snapping up each 
luckless insect which shows itself, and thus do their 
share. To the tribe of the warblers and the vireos has 
been assigned the duty of taking care of the twigs at the 
extreme ends of the branches of trees and shrubs. They 
go over them with care and the vireos even inspect the 
under sides of the leaves, so that none of the insects may 
get away. These tiny birds deal only with the smaller 
forms of insect life. The thrushes, bluebirds, robins, 
mockingbirds, catbirds, thrashers, wrens, orioles and 
tanagers are searching for food all day long during the 
whole of their stay, dealing with the larger insects, and, 
while helping themselves, are helping us as well. As 
many birds will not eat the large hairy caterpillars, they 
seem to have been turned over to the cuckoos, who may 
cften be seef at work about the nests of the tent cater- 
pillars, which disfigure the apple tree and the wild 
cherry. 

The woodpeckers are the great enemies of the beetles 
about whieh Dr, Hopkins writes, but they have faithful 
allies in those tiny little birds which spend the season of 


cold climbing up and down tree trunks and hunting along 
their branches for the eggs and cocoons of the insects 
which next spring are to do their pernicious work. Nut- 
hatches, brown creepers, titmice and kinglets are the little 
fellows that by their destruction of insect eggs perhaps do 
as much good as any other birds. 

When the sparrows at the end of the summer have 
finished the work of feeding their young on insects. they 
find the harmful weed seeds beginning to r-pen and feed 
on them. Many of them stay with us all winter, and all 
through the season are at work at seed eating, just as the 
chickadees are at insect egg eating. 

It is interesting to learn that a peach grower in Georgia 
has so high an appreciation of the value of the purple 
martin in keeping down the curculio beetle that he has 
set up on poles all around his orchards, gourds for the 
martins to nest in. They do nest in them, and well do 
they pay their rent. 

Hawks and owls are shown to be far more useful than 
harmful, and vultures and gulls and terns each to do their 
various works in helping to make life pleasanter and 
easier for us to live. 

The book is full of information most attractively -pre- 
sented, and is beautiful in illustrations and make-up. 
Though the pictures are mostly of the smaller birds, 
there are included woodcock, grouse and very many pic- 
tures of nests and nesting sites.’ 





All communications intended for Forzst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and not to eny individual connected with the paper, 
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The Pronghorn’s Horn Sheaths. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Exact observations on the shedding of the horn sheaths 
in prong-horned antelope, made upon the same individual 
through a series of years, are so scarce, that the following 
note will doubtless interest many readers: 

On Oct. 29, 1899, a fine buck antelope, apparently about 
four years old, was received at the Zoological Gardens 
from North Dakota. A few days after arrival, it shed 
the horns it was then carrying, 714 inches in length on 
the exterior curve. It shed again about the same. period 
in 1900, this pair measuring 9% inches. On Nov. 1, 1901, 
and Noy. 3 and 4, 1902, the process was repeated, both 
of these pairs being about 11 inches long. The animal 
remains in perfect condition and health, and it is my 
hope that it may live to add to the series. : 

In December, 1901, three other bucks were received, one 
being a kid with horns an inch or so long, which were 
dropped about the middle of the month. The two others 
appeared to be three years old. One of them shed horns 
8 inches long on Nov. 5, 1902; the other on Nov. 9, the 
horns in this case measuring but 644 inches, and having 
a. strong outward inclination, both in the horn-sheaths 
and covers. ‘ 

Every observed fact so far indicates that the shedding 
is a regular annual occurrence, but so few observa- 
tions have been recorded from those in a wild state, that 
room is still left for the possibility that it may not always 
occur in each individual with exact regularity—as is now 
known to be ihe case with some species of deer. I may 
add that I once saw a fine head of a freshly kilied buck 
early in November, on which the sheaths were joose and 
about ready to drop off. : 

ArtHuR ERwin Brown. 
Zootocicat GARDENS, Philadelpaia, Nov. 11. 


{Mr. Brown’s observations on the horns of the prong- 
‘ horned antelope are interesting, and it is desirable that 
others who have the opportunity should make similar ob- 
servations on this species now growing so rare. , 
The testimony of the old-time Western ~hunters*3s 
practically universal that in buck antelopes killed - in 
November or December, the horn sheaths are always 
either loose or recently shed. More than once, when 
taking a buck by the horn to turn him over or drag him 
to a more convenient place for attention, we have had 
the horn sheaths come off in the hand, and a friend told 
us of a case where, havig shot a buck antelope, he found 
on going up to him that the horn sheaths had. become 
loosened and had partly slipped off as the animal fell.] 


How Do They Know? 





Tue instinct. whereby wild creatures detect those .of- 


the human species who are likely'to be hostilerto.them, 
and those oe may be regarded as harmless, is. of so 
subtle a quality that it almost appears to-partake of the 
nature of metaphysics. Rooks will follow and feed at 
the very tail of the plow, and will take wing: if a passer- 
by but lifts a stick to his shoulder as if it -were a ‘gun. 
These same rooks are unmolested by fire arms all the 
year round, save for some forty-eight hours of spring 
rook shooting, and even that persecution does not. pur- 
sue them in the open fields, but when it-does occur it 
invades their homesteads, and assails them from under 
the foliage of their actual domiciles. . In+the' 
son plovers will apenlly buffefsthe angler + 
ing too close to their broods; but by “the“d 
shooting season they wat as him *toyg ne 
two fields of: them. e woodpigeon seems *' ow 
exactly the range of the modern fowling-pieeeSand’ will 
flash boldly past at an interval of 100 yards and up- 
ward, but is careful quickly to put a tree between him- 
self and a sportsman if disturbed at any.range within 
gunshot. The fox knows that he is -sacredrfrom guns, 
and will sometimes stand by and. watch a covert: beaten, 
and will audaciously seize a fallen pheasant and decamp 
with it within twenty paces of a retriever; he is quite 
aware that the latter is no foxhound.. The wild ducks 
on the Thames seem to have fully mastered sections of 
the Thames Act of sixteen years ago, and» to have 
abandoned their former shyness, in view of the statutory 
protection now awarded to them against prowling gun- 
shot from boating parties. They will turn out to take 
stock of the practice of a university crew.on*Henley-or 
Nuneham reaches, and rock serenely in mid-stream:to 
the swell of a coaching launch that rushes past them; 
nor do they acknowledge any panic at the sound. of a 
megaphone. : 
In the current partridge season many a covey will 
continue to breakfast on the stubble undismayed by the 
plow and team that are at work breaking up that same 
stubble only sixty yards away, and they will treat with 
contempt the voice of the teamster addressing the team 
at the turns; but let a party of guns enter that stubble 
at the far end, well out of shot, and hold an injudicious 
council of war, sotto voce, or let an inconsiderate keeper 
rate his dog loudly with “‘ware fence” as the party 
climb the first hedge, and the old cock will sound the 
alarm and the birds be flushed and away well out of shot. 
How is it that the big game, as also the large carnivora 
that prey upon them, retreat long before they are ex- 
terminated from African pastures that are within touch 
of white men’s settlements, though they had tolerated 
the society of the colored races for centuries in the same 
district? Why is it that the song bird flits within range 
of shot in careless confidence, while the game that is 
sought for is so shy? Not even the sound of a volley 
from the advancing line at a flushed covey seems to 
disturb the nerves of the larks on the stubble; they 
know that the hurly-burly is not directed at them, and 
they are content to move on a few paces, then settle 
again as calm as old artillery horses on a review day. 
Whence ‘iis the telepathy in fish that in a season or two, 
or less, in some hitherto unfished continental trout 
stream, alters the temper of the whole. stock in the river, 
and teaches them to. be shy, even though. not. one-tenth 
of them have ever seen the lure of the British lessee 
who has come to whip the water, and not one-thirtieth 
of them have beén pricked? ‘How is it that wild fowl at 
‘a decoy will tolerate the smell-of a piece of burning: peat 
held over the mouth-of the man who works the nets, 
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but will wind and avoid him if but one sniff of his 
breath be waited toward them?—London Field. 





Sand Dunes of the Atlantic Coast. 


Wasuncton, D. C., Nov. 14,—For several years the 
sand dunes of the Atlantic coast have been made a sub- 
ject of study by the Bureau of Plant Industry of ,the 
Department of Agriculture, and a number of papers have 
been issued in regard to sand-binding grasses. During 
the past summer a study has been made by the-Bureau of 
Forestry to determine what trees and shrubs are most use- 
ful in reclaiming the shifting dunes. Considerable dam- 
age has been done by dunes, especially in Virginia and 
North Carolina, and large dunes in several places aiong 
the coast are threatening life-saving stations, residences 
and club houses. 

Dunes are formed by the drifting inland of sand washed 
up on the shore by high tides. The direction of the pre- 
vailing wind determines the course of dunes. They ad- 
vance with the wind, or, if the wind changes its direc- 
tion, as in New Jersey, they retreat and are blown back 
into the sea. 

Dunes which are advancing on valuable property may 
be diverted from their course by building on top of them 
fences placed at an angle to the direction of the prevail- 
ing wind. Further drifting of the dunes y be pre- 
vented by planting on them beach grass, waxberry, or 
wax myrtle, which hold the sand together, ard the per- 
manent retention of the land can be best accomblished by 
obtaining as soon as possible a dense. stand of fofest trees, 
such as pine and oak. 


‘Black Chipmunk and White. 


Waterrorp, Oxford County, Me., Nov. 10.—Mr. Geo. 
W. Porter shot a few days ago a jet black chipmunk, first 
one seen or heard of about here. Nash, of Norway, is 
mounting it. A pure white one was shot in Bridgton 
recently. A red squirrel partly gray with almost white 
tail is seen daily at South Waterford. 

Only three deer shot so far in town and reported; are 
seen frequently. Planted ten cans of fine salmon fry 
esterday from Auburn. A wildcat (bobcat) was shot at 

y one of our gunners recently, a rare thing about here. 
More partridges than for some years, very wild and shy. 
Woodcock scarce. Some foxes taken in traps, also fat 
*coons. E. Porter. 


Odd Trees. 


THE modern sportsman with his camera has one advan- 
tage.over his prototype with rod and gun—he can secure 
at least the likeness of inanimate as well as animate ob- 
jects. There is permanent pleasure in having in one’s 
possession an exact reproduction of an odd specimen; of a 
tree, shrub, flower, animal or bird. The-value is-all the 
greater if the subject of the photograph is comparatively 
wild, or inaccessible to the ordinary camera fiend. In the 
“Forest Flora of Japan,” Prof. C. S. Sargent reproduces 
many odd specimens of trees from the mountains and 
valleys of that odd country. The tree shown is a variety 
of Laria dahurica, a species widely distributed through 
Seen = coat —— ee nechaticn and 

in. It»was photogra r. Mayr on the 
Kurile Islands. Te ~ E 





Notes on Snakes. 


~ (CLARKSDALE, Miss.,-Qct.- 24.+I -shoutld like to have 
information ‘of: the dentition of cobra-di-dapello. I have 
the impression :that his fangs are fixed, and situated at 
the extreme front ends of the jaw bones, and that he 
strikes by erecting the head and most of the body, and 
falling forward. I don’t remember where I got that 
idea. CoAHOMA. 





on fangs are fixed and are in front of the permanent 
teeth. 

Coahoma further tells us that Tripod (who captured 
the two rattlers now under observation) also encountered 
one.at close quarters and killed it. “He had part of it 
cooked at a country hotel under the guise of ‘eel’ and 
brought me a piece to eat. It was scarcely distinguishable 
in smell and appearance from fried chicken—to the palate 
more like frog.” 





A cobra in a church is not conducive to a particularly 
devotional frame of mind, and the members of the con- 
gréegation of All Saints’ Church, Nagpur, may well inquire 
of the scaly intruder, “que le diable faites vous dans cette 
galere?” He has taken up his abode in the roof and pokes 
his ugly head in and out of the rafters during service, and 
gets specially lively at the pealing of the organ. A local 
doctor ‘wanted.to see what a snake charmer could do, but 
the custodians of the church would not have the sacred 
edifice. so. profaned, The congregation have petitioned 
the padre, but we have not yet heard whether that em- 
barrassed incumbent has succeeded in circumventing this 
wild sarpint.—Indian Field. 


* 
The Outside Dog. 
You may sing of your dog, your bottom dog, 
Or of any dog it you please; 
I = the dog, the nice old dog, 
t knowingly takes his ease, 
And wagging his tail outside the ring, 
Keeping always his bone in sight, 
Cares not a pin in his sound old head 
For either dog in the fight. 


Not his is the bone they are fighting for, 
And why should my dog sail in, 

With nothing to gain but a certain chance 
To lose his own precious skin? . 

There may be a few, perhaps, who fail 
To see it quite in this light; 

But when the fur flies I had rather be 
The outside dog in the fight. 


I know there are dogs, injudicious dogs, 
Teeth Sees te te 

To take the par one of the dom, 
And go yelping into the ring. 


Gone Bag nd 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it fitable to adverti 
inte et AND Srazam. . paver a 


Imported Pheasants in Tenn’ssee. 


KNoxvitie, Tenn., Nov. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am unable to state the progress of this bird in other 
portions of the State, but in East Tennessee I have 
heen very much interested, and there are but few people 
even in this section who are familiar with what has been 
and is being done to encourage this noble game bird in 
what is a natural home for them, and those who are 
really interested do not realize that with the proper pro- 
tection, we should within the next few years have the 
greatest reserve in the United State if not in the world. 

In 1894 the question of introducing English ring-neck 
pheasants in this territory was discussed by the Knox- 
ville Gun Club, at that time among the most active gun 
clubs in the country, and as a member of that organiza- 
tion, I purchased from Dr. Verner De Guise, Mahwah, 
N.. J., one hundred eggs, eighty per cent. of which 
hatched; all the young chicks but three died within a 
month, however, probably for the reason that we were 
not familiar with caring for them. Of the three that lived, 
there were one cock and two hens. This was in the 
spring ; in September these three birds were put out in the 
foothills of the Smoky Mountains in Severe county, Tenn. 
The following winter we had a very heavy snow and 
freeze, which lasted for five weeks, and which largely 
destroyed the small game in this territory, quail and 
other small game being frozen out to a minimum. 
The next spring, however, a full-grown ring-neck cock 
cock pheasant was seen near the place where these three 
birds were put out, showing that they had wintered safely ; 
which I think was due to their great strength and heavy 
jeathering. 

Being encouraged, I as president of the gun club then 
purchased from Mr. John A. Durrell, Pleasant Ridge, O., 
seventeen ,English ring-neck pheasant. These birds ar- 
rived full grown and in fine condition, and were put out 
in the foothills of the Smokies in Severe county on pro- 
tected land, the birds being placed in separate valleys that 
were closely watched, and the first season one nest was 
found containing forty-two eggs. The hen was sitting, 
and two weeks later the nest was visited again. Appar- 
ently every egg had hatched, there being nothing but 
Shell; to show for it. A short time afterward the brood 
was seen with two old birds, and counted by three parties, 
one making forty-two, one forty-one and one forty young 
chicks. Since that time a great many broods have been 
seen, with from fifteen to forty birds each. 

Later on nine more full-grown ring-neck pheasants 
were. secured; one cock and two hens were put out in 
Blount county and two cocks and four hens in Grainger 
county. One of the hens in Blount county was killed 
while on nest by a mowing machine and one by a dog, the 
old cock soon associated himself with the farmers’ 
chickens, and while he was very shy, at last reports he was 
still with them. Over in another county, twenty miles 
from where the first birds were put out, a gentleman found 
a nest at the corner of his field, and built a temporary 
fence across the corner, so the hen would not be molested. 
This hen hatched out twenty-two chicks. I could cite 
many other similar finds. The birds have scattered over 
a rather large territory; a great many are now seen in the 
big mountains where they associate themselves with the 
native mountain pheasants, of which there are a good 
many. A 

In 1896 thé Gun clyb succeeded in getting a law passed 
through the Legislattire protecting these birds in the 
various counties in which they were placcd, for a period of 
five years, with a penalty of $25 for any person caught 
with one of the birds dead or alive. A boy caught a finely 
plumed cock in a trap three years ago, and immediately 
brought the pheasant to Knoxville and offered it for sale, 
he was told of the offense and an officer accompanied him 
back home and saw the bird liberated just where he was 
trapped. The report was circulated around the country 
and had a good effect; the boy thought it a very rare 
specimen of mountain pheasant and expected to realize a 
fancy price. 

In the 1900 Legislature this law was renewed until 
1905, at which time we expect to have the greatest pheasant 
reserve in the country, and I think if any person who 
reads this will stop and figure a little, he will agree 
with me. 

Every one who is familiar with English ring-neck 

heasants, will, I think, agree that they are very hardy 
birds; being large and strong, they are far more capable of 
protecting themselves than are quail and other similar 
game birds, and are large breeders. Now just to give 
you some idea of the probable reserve at the end of the 
ten years’ protection, we will not consider the last nine 
birds put out, but will assume that each of the ten hens put 
out in 1895 will hatch a brood of twenty chicks each, which 
is really a small hatching for these birds. We will allow 
fifty per cent. for destruction by hawks, foxes and 
other natural causes. This should give us a balance of 
117 birds the first year. Using the same proportion of 
seven cocks and ten hens, when the law protecting them 
expires Jan. 1, 1906, we should have no less than twenty- 
one million ring-neck pheasants, which if placed twenty- 
five birds in every square yard, would be enough to cover 
12,000 acres of land. Now, if any gentleman thinks we are 
going too high, we will take five birds as an average brood 
and still have ten and one-half million birds, or enough to 
load three thousand 30,000-pound freight cars. 

These pheasants are in a territory that would largely be 
under control of the proposed Appalachian National Park 
in Tennessee. This great movement and its consummation 
by the National Government will be its greatest gift to the 
South in its history; and the benefits to all the States 
lying east and west of the Appalachian range, from Penn- 
sylvania to Florida and from the Mississippi River to the 
Atlantic Ocean cannot be estimated. We want this Ap- 
palachian Park, and we want it bad, and if Congress will 
authorize this great movement, with the - protection 
afforded by the Government, within ten years East Ter- 
nessee western North Carolina will be the greatest 
game bird preserve ever known to the world. If’ you 
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do not realize what the Appalachian National Park move- 
ment really means, then get some literature on the sub- 
ject, read up on it, then take five minutes’ of your time and 
write your Congressman to favor the bill when it comes 
before the next House, for it is surely coming before that 
body of lawmakers. 

Along with the many other interesting points of a ring- 
neck pheasant, there is no handsomer bird; the plumage 
of a well-preServed cock pheasant is something beauti‘ul. 
A friend told me that while on a fishing trip on the Little 
Pigeon River, forty miles above Knoxville, two summers 
ago, one afternoon while patiently awaiting the maneuvers 
ot a black.bass, a slight noise at His back attracted his at- 


‘ tention. He had heard some pheasant whistling near by, 


so he carefully turned his eye toward the noise without 
moving, and there, within twenty feet, were two hens 
standing on a mound, and in half a minute a full-plumed 
cock appeared. He carefully surveyed the surroundings 
and then began what proved the greatest exhibition of 
pride my friend had ever seen. He said the cock walked 
around in the most dominant manner it is possible to con- 
ceive, every feather seeming to be placed to the best ad- 
vantage, with his long tail made into a fan, he swelled his 
neck to wonderful proportions, all of which the hens 
seemed to appreciate to the greatest degree of admira- 
tion ; the exhibition, he said, would make a turkey gobbler 
or a peacock absolutely ashamed of himself. 

I am not as familiar with the habits of ring-neck 
pheasants as I should like to be, and would be glad to 
hear more of the great bird from parties who are in- 
terested. 

Nov. 1 was opening day in Tennessee on quail, and was 
taken advantage of by a good many local sportsmen. The 
weather was all that could be desired for a day in the 
fields with a dog and gun. However, owing to the very 
rank growth of weeds and briers, and exceedingly dry 
weather, the bags were small, so far as I have learned. 
The birds found splendid hiding and it was hard work for 
the dogs. The season has beeen the best in years, and 
birds are plentiful. 

For the first time in years I spent the day in the field, 
and there being no school on Saturday, took my second 
son, Pete, along, he being very anixous to try his new 
Marlin repeater. We went twenty miles out on the 
Southern Railway, where I have the run of two large 
plantations, which I helped to restock with quail after 
the big freeze, and upon our return to the station at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, we found we had twenty-six 
fine birds. The boy made two nice doubles, bagging eight 
birds in all out of six or seven covies found, the last of 
which was at the edge of a plowed field. Two got up, 
which 1 downed; two got up for Pete, which he knocked 
Gown within twenty feet of each other, which made five 
birds at five shots—time, one-half minute. Who did 
better? SamueL B. Dow. 


The Vanishing Woodcock. 


Cuartestown, N. H., Nov. 12.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Your typesetters made witchwork with my verses, 
“Over the Long Divide,” in Forest AND Stream of Oct. 
18, by printing “Bland choral symphonies” instead of 
“Heard,” etc. It did not interfere with the rhyme, but 
it spoilt the reason! 

I have been very much interested in the various letters 
relating to the vanishing woodcock, and agree with your 
other correspondents that some measures should be taken 
at once to prevent their entire extinction, and among 
them I suggest a complete close season at the North 
until the first of September, and at the South after the 
first of January. In fact, I do not see why the general 
Government is not able to pass a law prohibiting the 
killing of all migratory birds, not the special property or 
production of any State, such as swans, geese, ducks, 
woodcock, etc., from the first of March to the first of 
September. I think it would be fully as constitutional as 
the Lacey Bill, so called, 

I have not shot a woodcock myself for many long 
years, and only know of their scarcity from general re- 
port, but such letters as those of Mr. C. M. Stark are 
conclusive to me, for he writes from a region* which I 
know. well, where these birds were so abundant fifty 
years ago, that the great dish, at the annual dinner of 
the manufacturing companies at Manchester, N. H., the 
first week in October, and to which 100 to 150 guests 
always assembled, was “broiled woodcock,” which mine 
host. Shepherd, of the Manchester House, one of the 
old-fashioned New England innkeepers, always provided 
in great style, and for which he always found plenty of 
birds, as the flight was then, in full tide. 

I knew the woodcock coverts around Manchester -well 
some forty years ago, and many a pleasant day have I 
had after the birds in those days, of one of which I was 
reminded by Charles Cristadoro’s letter describing shoot- 
ing in Connecticut, published a few weeks since. It was 
a bright Indian summer day, the tst of November, in 1861, 
I think. There were three of us, one having with him a 
statinch old pointer, over which he had shot for years; 
another a younger pointer he was training for me, and 
myself. The. bag we got was a mixed one, like Mr. 
Cristadoro’s, but a satisfactory one on the whole. — It 
comprised woodcock, ruffed grouse and gray squirrels, 
and although it is so long since that I forget nearly-all 
the details, I well remember two of my own shots, one, 
the first one I fired, where I “wiped the eyes” of both of 
my companions, by a long-range shot at a bird they had 
both missed, just as he was disappearing round a clump 
of alders, and the other at a bird going straight away, 
which my companions both said I had missed, but which | 
followed up over two stone walls and a road, until I 
found him, flat on his back in the next pasture, his red 
breast gleaming in the sun, amid the brown grass. 

I think we got a brace of great northern hares that 
day also. I was shooting that fall with a 14-gauge gun, 
made by Kirkwood, of Boston, belonging to an old friend 
of mine, and one of the best guns I ever brought to my 
shoulder. It had more drop of stock than my own 12- 
ga which was all BS to pick a gray squirrel out of 
a tall tree, but with which I always shot over on the level. 
I shail never forget that day, the mild air, the bright 
sunshine, the pleasant companionship and the perfect 

the young dog. We have all laid down the 
now, and one has gone “over the long divide,” where 
others must soon follow. in the natural course of 
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But this is a diversion from my topic of game protec- 
tion. I want to see “spring shooting” stopped entirely, 
and I know no other way than for Congress to assume the 
authority, and I believe that such a “State’s rights” man 
as Senator Vest would find it constitutional ! 

Game protection is showing. its effects here in this 
town. Deer are frequently seen, and one herd of three 
is often noticed on a hill farm, about three miles east of 
the village. One of my young friends, Mr. F. Way, shot 
a fine three-year-old buck over in Vermont, where shoot- 
ing is allowed the last ten days of October, which dressed 
145 pounds. It was shot at the base of Skitsewauke 
Mountain, very near the spot where one was shot last 
year, and about two miles from this village. I think in 
a few years more we may be able to allow a short open 
season in the lower counties of this State, though I do 
not expect to ever take advantage of it myself. Blaze 
away at spring shooting in every number, you will bring 
down the game some day! Von W. 


A Wild Goose on Staten Island. 


Shooting in Greater New York. 


On Saturday, Oct. 24, of this year, my brother Will 
and I started to go blackfishing. The wind was blowing 
pretty stiffly from the east, our usual storm quarter. 

The distance from father’s house to the light house 
where we keep our boat, is about a half mile; 1 took my 
gun, thinking we might have some chances at ducks. 

When half the distance had been traversed, Will sud- 
denly said, “What is that in Vanderbilt’s wheat field, a 
wild goose?” Looking in the direction toward which he 
was pointing I saw my first live wild Canada goose on 
terra firma, and getting opposite where he was feeding on 
the young wheat, we crouched behind some scrub pines 
and held a consultation of war. As he was about 150 
yards away and nothing better than 1%4-inch wheat to 
conceal one’s self, you can imagine what a chance we had 
of securing him. However, the only chance was to try to 
“sneak” near enough to secure a shot. So getting flat 
upon my stomach I began to crawl toward him. Moving 
only when he bent his head to feed, I slowly made my 
way toward him. It. was hard work, and rough on both 
me and the wheat. I had made probably fifty yards, and 
not being used to such work, my head was aching fear- 
fully with every move forward. : ie 

The goose now began to observe something suspicious 
in such a large object upon the hitherto open field, and 
I was compelled to be more careful than ever. ; 

Soon he began to move away at a right angle, walking 
faster than I could crawl without being observed, and I 
looked around to ascertain the cause. In the open field, 
not 200 yards away, and walking directly toward Mr. 
goose, came a man. Thinking him a farm hand and realiz- 
ing that what remained to be done must be done quickly, I 
jumped to my feet and made for the goose at a dead run. 
I had not gone six paces when he rose on the wing and 
started away. Hastily checking myself I gave him both 
barrels of No. 2 shot, without appearing to disturb him 
any. Away he flew and making for a marsh about a mile 
away, pitched. 

I turned back and then recognized my father as the 
man who was walking on the goose. He had come down 
the road, and when Will showed him the goose, he had 
walked out in the field, intending to walk around him and 
walk him back to me. When he reached a certain distance 
Will was to also start out. Here is where they made their 
mistake ; if Will had gone first, I should have known him 
instantly and divined his purpose, but supposing father 
anvwhere else but in that field, I did not know him. 

We now gathered up our traps and continued to the 
lighthouse, where Will borrowed “Uncle” Jake’s gun and 
he and I started out for Mr. goose. As Will has killed 
hundreds of geese in North Dakota, he assumed the lead- 
ership, and when we approached the marsh (nearly all 
covered with cat-tails) he told me to go to the right and 
he went to the left. Keeping close to the reeds, I made my 
way carefully along, alert and watchful. I had gone per- 
haps 75 yards, when a shot rang out, and the No. 4s flew 
all about me. 

Making my way back to Will, I found him at the edge 
of a “pond hole” and a dead goose in the center. He had 
shot it through the head while it was swimming in the 
water. as “Uncle” Jake’s gun was only a single barrel 
and the shot, No. 4, a trifle light. 

Getting some stones, we forced the goose to the sedge 
and carried it triumphantly back to “Uncle” Jake’s. 

As it was blowing too hard to go fishing, we returned 
home. and taking my Irish setter (Taffy) I started for a 
walk and incidentally some game. 

As Staten Island hunting is verv uncertain. it does not 
appeal verv strongly to Will (who has had such fine shoot- 
ine out West), so he decided to remain at home. 

Heading for a marsh about a half mile distant, TI started 
Taffy looking for English snipe. Like all other Irish set- 
ters that I have seen he is very wild for some time after 
leaving his chain, and he went through the marsh like 
“hot cakes.” 

We had covered perhans too vards, when scaipe, ~~ipe 
went an Englishman, zig-zagging on the left quarter. 
about so vards away. in a frenzy to escape. Right and 
left barrels rang out in rapid succession, and he came 
down in a hean. leaving a trail of feathers floating slowly 
earthward. Taffy retrieved him in snlendid form, and 
we moved forward honing for more. This was the first 
English snipe I had shot this fall, and I think it will be 
mv last. : 

We covered considerable marshy e@:uund arter ums 
without a bird, and then passed down to the shore. After 
walking perhans three-ouarters of a mile I had fallen into 
a “brown study” and thoughts of birds were far away. 
when T was startled by the sharp whistle of the vellow- 
leg. as five of the large ones flushed from a hog. right 
and left followed each other quickly, and two of the beau- 
ties dronned in the water. one only wing broken, the oth- 
ers made a circle and I hastilv inserted two more shells 
into the gun, whistling as I did so. Attracted bv. the 
whictle and the wounded bird. thev came cracefully 
around in good range. This time only one came to earth. 
hrt IT am sorry to sav that the other was wounded: and 
although showing signs of distress, he made good his 
escane. in comnanv with his fellow. 


After Taffy had retrieved the birds, we-crossed a 








meadow and a “flood gate” by the mill pond, and began a 
tour of the creeks in hopes of a shot at a duck or meadow 
hen. Shortly after Taffy pointed. in the short meadow 
grass and thinking he had a wren, I called him off. “He 
remained rigid, however, with right forefoot lifted, and 
I made toward him. Suddenly the bird moved and he 
sprang for it, whereupon it flushed and was bagged clean- 
ly by my right. A few rods further I flushed a sora rail 
and added that to my bag, which was assuming respect- 
able proportions. 

Now ensued a long ramble around the various creeks, 
and I was beginning to lose my alertness, when, with a 
roar of wings a big black duck flared straight toward me. 
Realizing that my No. 9s were of small moment, I gave 
him the benefit of the 714s, and followed it with the os; 
although he continued his flight, he was hard hit, and I 
watched him getting lower and lower, and finally alight 
about 600 yards away. ; 

I marked him down carefully, and keeping Taffy to 
heel, made my way quickly toward him. I thought he 
had dropped in a clump of blue-bent, but I beat it all over 
without result. Leaving the grass, I went into an adjoin- 
ing corn-stubble about 50 yards further and then turned 
and came back, facing the wind. 

Taffy being sent on ahead, ranged back and forth, and 
finally pointed just at the edge of the blue-bent, but in the 
stubble. Stepping forward T could not see the duck until 
he moved and tried to get away; he had covered himself 
or crawled under some thick soft grass. As he could not 
fly, Taffy caught him and retrieved him. Then I started 
homeward fully satisfied with my day’s hunt. I reached 
home at 2 P. M.. having been awav six hours. As I was 
going to Connecticut after woodcock the next week, I had 
my grip full of togs and had to carry my game on a 
string. 

As a wild goose is a rarity on Staten Island, you can 
imagine the excitement my string created. When I 
reached the railroad station old Staten Islanders said it 
was the finest “mess” they had seen in ten years. 

Tn the smoking car. on the boat, up Broadway, across 
the hridee. and uptown on the Kings County L, it was a 
continual craning of necks and murmurs of admiration 
at my. game. princinally caused by the goose, which was 
a beauty. Tt weiched 9 nounds and measured. (if I re- 
member aritht) six feet from tip to tip. 

Thus ended one of those pleasant and eventful trips 
which remain ever green in memory, to be recalled, ever 
and anon, with increasing vividness, as youth departs be- 
fore the irresistihle demands of increasing years, and 
the snowy hair betokens the ripeness of the human fruit. 

W. H. Emmons. 


' Brooxtyn, N, Y., Nov. 15. 


The Coot as a Game Bird. 


WitH the gradual decline of duck hunting on Lake 
Washington, which forms the eastern boundary of Seattle, 
and extends beth north and south of the boundary limits 
for eight or nine miles either way, there has grown up a 
system of shooting that is actually funny, irrespective of 
what one’s personal ideas may be about it from an ethical 
standpoint. I refer to the Sunday battery shooting di- 
rected at the awkward and ungainly coot, or, as we call 
it in the Pacific Northwest, mud hen. Two weeks ago, 
while coming down from the head of the lake late in the 
afternoon, I counted: three cripples and anywhere from 
eight to a dozen dead birds. True, it is that Sunday is a 
day of reckoning for the mud hen. Its slate-black body 
and ivory-white pointed bill make a good target. 

The cannonading commences with the first signs of 
dawn and lasts, with now and then a lull, all day long. 
Far down the lake you will see a small launch, and a few 
moments later the breeze brings to your ears the sounds 
of guns. Bang—bang—bang, bang, bang, they go. With 
a wild beating. of wings against the water the mud hens 
are under way. They kick their long, awkward legs out 
behind, and stretch their black necks forward until at last 
they get up enough momentum to permit of a fairly rapid 
and steady flight. Often they will fly at such an angle 
to the invading battery that a good opportunity is offered 
for a second volley. It is not so easy as one might imag- 
ine to do‘ effective shooting under the latter conditions. 
The bird offers a good target, and if it does not have the 
speed of a duck or the corkscrew motion of the snipe, yet 
the motion of the boat from the waves as well as from 
the engine injects problems that must be figured out quick- 
ly and accurately if good results are to be obtained. 

I have seen men who were rated as good shots fail to 
get “everything in sicht,” when shooting from a moving 
launch. Of course, it is an easy matter to get a mud 
hen just as it gets up. especially if it goes straight away; 
because the body of the bird sags low, the wings are out- 
stretched and motion is not rapid. 

_ It would seem as though the mud hens of Lake Wash- 
ington would learn the value of a long flight, but some- 
how or other they are in the same places every Sunday 
and seldom take trouble to move until the enemy is with- 
in range. I have seen it stated by some authorities that 
the mud hen is shy of man, but out in the Pacific North- 
west the reverse is true: they seem to court danger: per- 
haps they have enioved immunity so long, owing to the 
strength” of their flesh, that they believe there is no 
danger. 

I have no idea of the number of small launches that go 
out with parties, numbering from one to-three, for a run 
after mud hens. One, Sunday I counted up to eight and 
then stopped. and. mind you. I was at only one spot on 
the lake. while the mud hens are found in every bay along 
the lake, which easilv has a circumference of sixty miles, 
vrobably. nearer eighty. TF asked one party what luck 
it had and the renly was, “Oh, we picked up a dozen; I 
guess we got half as many more.” At this rate at least 
100 mud hens are killed every week, and yet I cannot see 
that there is any signs of a decrease. . 

Judging from the effort it requires for a mud hen to 
fly, one would think that migration could not enter to any 
great extent into their habits, yet T. Percy Parkinson 
formerly editor of the Nome News, who is now in Seattle. 
Says that the mtid hen is one of the vearly visitors to the 
north. and with other water fowl! makes its way south in 
the fall. following the Siberian coast and then the 
chain of Aleutian islands. Some of them undoubtedly 
remain in their Washington marsh homes the year around 
but there is no question but that a large majority disap- 
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. I have noticed that Lake Washington is almost 
destitute of mud hens until about Sept. 1, when they com- 
fence to appear, asi by magic. ; 

In times- past I have condemned hunters for shooting 
the mud hen on the ground that it was a harmless thing, 
even if it were a nuisance. I was surprised to see a state- 
ment revently in the New York Sun to the effect that 
ducks usually gave up feeding grounds to the mud hen. 
On further investigation, however, I discovered that Lei- 
fmgweil, who is a most conservative ane. on wild- 
fowl shooting, took the position that mud hens kept ducks 
away from decoys, or, as they say out in the Pacific North- 
west, “boosters.” 

While it is never too late to leatr, I must confess that 
1 had never noticed that the mud hen interfered with duck 
shocting, and I have often seen good-sized flocks of ducks 
floating about in the water with large gatherings of mud 
hens. I should be pleased to hear from hunters of this 
section what their observations have been on this point. 
C. B. Yandell, who has hunted both in the South, Middle 
West and Pacific Northwest, said that while he had not 
given the subject special attention, yet he was surprised 
to hear that the mud her Was injurious to duck shooting. 

More mnid hens are eaten now in this part of the coun- 
try than ever before, which I take to be a certain sign that 
duck shooting is not the sport it used to be. To those who 
enjoy this bird I willingly grant mv share. . I have tried to 
eat the mud hen, but found the game too strong for me 
every time. The taste is a combination of mud and fish 
and it will siay with you indefinitely. The impression left 
jis almost e-erlasting. However, Captain A. R. Leake, 
who used to run the Eagle Boat House on Lake Wash- 
ington, confidently informed me that he would just as 
soon eat a good fat mud hen as the best red-head that 
ever ducked eighty times before the weary hunter finally 
landed him. 

“This prejudice against mud hen,”. said the captain, “is 
all bosh. Why I can cook a mud hen so you couldn’t tell 
it from the finest duck that ever flopped a wing, or wipéd 
the eyes of a hunter.” 

I asked the captain how he cooked the bird, and he said 
that he cooked it until all the strong flavor was cooked 
out of it. These directions were rather indefinite. but I 
passed them over to my hunting companion, L. F. Mur- 
dock, who can cook anything in the catalogue from a dish 
of mush to a Delmonico dinner. He was very skeptical, 
but said he would make one last effort to see if there was 
anything in the captain’s contention. He kept that lone 
mud hen in water over night, he parboiled that poor fowl. 
he cooked it in water dosed with soda. he stuffed it with 
garlic and everything else known to the culinary art in 
hope of beating that fish and mud taste, but when the 
dinner came I canitulated—mud hen is too strong for 
me. But it furnishes great sport for the boys on Lake 
Washington. Portus Baxter, 





Deer and Humans. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The story is told, I think, of Coal Oil Johnny or some 
other lightning high roller spendthrift, when. after 
having gotten through with buying hotels and giving 
them away and chartering special trains and yachts and 
other things. on once more donning his overalls and 
with pick and shovel working in the ditch, a lawyer came 
along and notified him that an uncle in Ireland had just 
died and left him a million. With a look of despair on 
his face Coal Oil Johnny exclaimed: “My God! Must 
I go through all this thing again?” 

And so with the deer-shooting season, it’s on again and 
it’s up to the reader of the morning paper to once more 
go through the daily accidental killings. And despite 
all the warnings and preachings, the same crowd, with 
numerous additions, are trapsing into the woods armed 
with their small caliber rifles and their pockets filled 
with steel jacketed smokeless ammunition. There is 
about as much sense in taking such rifles and ammuni- 
tion into the thickly grown woods of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin as there would be in using a Gatling gun 
wherewith to hunt cottontails in the brush. 

Certainly deer hunting has its joys and pleasures. for 
during these beautiful autumn days perhaps no places 
are more inviting than the forests and the clearings, yet 
one takes one’s life in hand when entering the forests 
during the open season for moose and ¢eer. And curi- 
ous to relate, the aim of the “thought-it-was” hunter 
is so absolutely deadly on human beings, horses and 
cattle, while when shooting at the real thing the emp- 
tied magazine and a circle of spent shells is the only 
thing to show. 

It may be an inconsequential thing to accidentally 
shoot a fellow hunter in the woods, nothing further 
coming from it than appearing before a coroner’s jury 
and being exonerated, but not so as to killing stock. 
Two Nimrods saw something brown through the brush 
and blazed away in their excitement, pumping their 
magazines empty and sending every bullet home. Has- 
tening toward their prostrate.game, they found stretched 
out upon the ground a heavy draft horse. such as is used 
in lumber camps, breathing his last. his side ‘showing 
where every. ball had entered. And attracted by the 
fusilade the camp boss appeared on the scene and de- 
manded a quick settlement then and there. Between 
the two hunters $100 in ready cash was raised and 
handed over, and the trio marched to camp and then 
and there notes—demand—were signed for $150 more. 
and the hunters went back home to think it over and 
raise the stuff. 

Who ever heard of a hunter being fined for killing 

another hunter accidentally in the woods?) And the moral 
stands that it is cheaper to kill a human being in the 
woods than the stock of the farmer or camp owner. 
_ A report comes in of a mother, with a babe, stand- 
ing in the doorway of her cabin in the clearing, hear- 
ing something whiz past her face and feeling the child 
shiver, she looks down to see the child lifeless in her 
arms. Simply a case of a steel jacketed bullet “fetch- 
ing up somewhere.” 

A traveling man reported to me an incident of eight 
men going into the woods deer hunting, and when they 
returned the party brought home three dead comrades 
and two deer, This was vonched for as a fact, 


But then what’s the use of preaching, like Coal Oil 
Johnny. we take up our morning paper ami “go all 
through it again. CHARLES CristAporo. 


s 
- "The Elk I Did Not Get. 

WE had talked of little but bull elk for three months. 
We had stuthied every available map of the Northwest. 
We had finally agreed as to the place, and our dreams 
were soon to be realized. . 

We arrived at Athens, Mont., about midnight, Oct. 20 
1901. Our luggage was hastily hurried from the. caf, and 
with a hearty “good luck” from the train crew they were 
off, the colored lights disappearing around a curve into 
the darkness, ahd we.were alone. A hasty examination 
of OUF surroundings disclosed the fact that Athens con- 
sisted of a board with that name painted thereon, nailed 
upon a post, and a deserted’ pump house. We soon had 
our luggage together beside the latter, built a fire, ‘i 

‘° 





after a lunch of coffee, canned beatis and hardtack, f 
ourselves in our blankets to be lulled to sleep by the 
autumn witd whispertitig through the pines. 

Next momniig our guide, with whom we had made 
pféviows arrangements, appeared bright and early, and by 
4 o'clock that afternoon had reached our destination on 
the shores of beautiful Lake Ashley, and felt that we had 
made no mistake in the selection of our hunting groutids. 
After a supper of mountain trout, flapjacks and coffee, we 
lit our pipes and sat around the camip-fife, ouf giide 
entertaining us with stories of his eatly days ii Moh- 
tana. He related how he had seen deer come and. browse 
from the branches of the. identical tree from, wines he 
had been chopping wood; how he had shot aiid killed an 
immense silver-tip, the largest known to have.been killed 
in Flathead Valley; how he had been attacked by. a moun- 
tain lion, which. drove him to a small cave in the rocks, 
where .it held him a prisoner all that night and greater 
part of the next day, he defending himself with a club. 
with which he finally, driven desperate by hunger and 
thirst, dispatched the beast. He told us of a band of 
Indians that had run down a large herd of elk, aided by 
the deep snow. and had killed them all, some thifty if 
number, cn the identical place whefe, We Wefe now 
camped. Full of these stories of the chase, we rollec 
ourselves in our blankets and long after my companion: 
were asleep, I lay there, listening to the many sounds 
that ¢ame trom the forest. A soliatry bobcat screeched 
from his stronghold in the cliffs over the lake. and I 
thought it the most dismal sound I had ever heard. Now 
my attention was attracted by the little stream, the outlet 
of the lake. babbling over its rocky bottom, and my mind 
went back to school days at the thought of the little poem: 


“Men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever,” 


But listen! What is this sound I hear? Is it the sound 
of some great animal trampling in the mucky banks, or is 
it the wind. The sound grows louder and more distinct. 
Yes. surely this must be some animal, perchance an elk, 
cooling his burning hoofs in the cool stream after matty a 
mile of travel through the uplands in quest of food. 
grasped my rifle and crept forth, 

The great hunter’s moon had jtist arose above the 
horizon, and there before me. his great. massive, antlers 
dimly outlined in the moonlight, stood the one object of 
which I had thought. talked, ves. even dreamed about: a 
heautiftl bull elk. How my eyes feasted on his beautiful 
form. I could see him more distinctly now; could even 
count the points on the coveted antlers that would soon 
be mine. one. two. three. four. five, six, seven—seven 
points. I had honed for eight. but would surely be con- 
tent with these. I raised my rifle and taking steady aim 
at the massive shoulder, fired : ‘ \ " 

“Goll ding it all, ain’t you fellers ever going to git up! 
shouted our guide. “Breakfast ready and waiting. 

T sat uo and looked about me in amazement. There was 
the guide bustling about camp getting breakfast. my 
partner just emerging from his nile of blankets. but my 
elk had disappeared into the depths of dreamland. 








CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Good Duck Shooting. 


Cricaco, Ill., Nov. 14.—The good duck shooting which 
began ten days ago has continued with s throughout 
the week up to this time. so that on the whole we may call 
the fall duck shooting here above the avera#e in excel- 
ence. In the nast week some very good bags have been 
made at all of the remaining onen waters of this State. 
and nearly all of the better ducking clubs have been add- 
ine good scores to their game records. ; 

Day before yesterday was well nieh a record breaker in 

the way of an exodus of duck shooters. Reports came 
down from Fox Lake the day previous to the effect that a 
heavy flight of birds was in on that country, and on the 
dav mentioned it is stated that more than 30 shooters left 
Chicago for that district. One can neatly always count 
upon plenty of company if he goes to Fox Lake. Grass 
returned, but was having good snort at last accounts. 
Lake, or any of the marshes in that vicinitv. but the man 
who was up there yesterday would probably have heen 
Incky if he came back without having his skin frll of 
shot. Some stories of good bags come from Fox Lake 
hut when these are sifted down it is. found that the mud 
hen makes a laree factor. Vet thev undoubtedly had a big 
flicht of mallards in over that corntry for the past week, 
and a few of thece have been killed. 

Mr. W. L.. Wells. mentioned last week as starting for a 
duckine trim. had only one day’s shootine. but got 14 fine 
mollards.. His companion. Mr. Robert Stites, has not yet 

Mr. Eddie Pone came in from New Boston with the re- 
port that the warm weather had continved in that vicinitv 
and that no creat number of birds had been seen near the 
river in the Miss*ssippi vallev. He save that the mallards 
are in but that thev stick to the cornfields and will not 
take to the overflows jn the timber tand rntil rough 
weather or 4 snowstorm drives them in for shelter, 

Mr. 1. Vo Clarke elected last week a member of the 
Tolleston Club left this week for these hape hentine 
grounds. Mr. C. S. Dernis went with him. Mr. Dennis 
ene dav this week ran down to the elyh. whéch is onlv 


about 28 miles from the center of Chicago. He go there 


about noon. had lunch and by 3:30 had knocked down 18 

t mallards: 7 Z 
Mr. Geo. Adams, alsé of the Telleston Club, reported 
teat he got his limit Of 24 birds before 11:30 o'clock of 
the morhing he was dowti: | at 

Mr. Geo. M rshall, formerly 4 pfomitient member of the 
Calumet Heights Club, was down at Water’ Valley, Ind., 
one day this week and killed 19 mallards before 3:30 
o'clock. 

All along the Kankakee marshes the sport has been vety 

good, the best, perhaps, whith, Has been known fot matiy 
years. The weather has been just severe enough, cold 
storms alternating with warm days, so that the flight is 
in on this country, but not yet driven toward the south. 
At this writing the temperature is rapidly dropping and 
we may expect the coldest weather which we have had yet 
this fall, all of which may tend to give us even better 
duck shooting than we have had for a few days, barring 
an absolute freeze up. _ 
_ Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, left, eatly in the week for 
Swati Take Elub, atid is stipposed to, be niéetitig goed 
sport, although no word has come up from him since his 
departure. ; 

Mr. Hempstead Washburne leaves this afternoon for a 
trip to Tolleston Club, 


The Quail Crop. 

Nothing very startling Gomes in fegatding the extetit of 
the quail éfop. There ate some birds, but thete is iid stic 

startling aggregate as was the case two years ago this 
fall. Several shooters have ,gorie down to that,once fa- 
mous point, .Nedgd, on the Illinois Central in this State, 
There is a dog trainer there by the name of Kunz who 
works dogs for some of the Chicago shooters, hence this 
point is very well known. Mr. C. H. Bonnell, of this city, 
returned from this point a few days ago and reported that 
while they found some birds, the- crop was nothing 
startling. Mr. J. L. Jones, of this city, who was shooting 
in the same vicinity, had not been heard of at last ac 
counts.. Mr. Harry Raymond and his friend, Mr. Blais, 
also went in at Neoga this, week atid ate thotight.to He 
sharing Ot} about thé game basis in the quail shooting of 
that vicinity. 

Mr. E. Ellicott, city electrician of Chicago, left this 
afternoon for Custer. this State, where he meets Bill 
Haskell,. also a member of the Wishininne Club. Mr. 
Haskell says that there are ducks and quail in abundance 
at Custer. Mr. Ellicott takes with him his two setters, 
which I saw this afternoon and which I must say are 
two of the handsomest bird dogs I have seen in a long 


while. He should have good sport ii view of the nature 
of his folling stock. 


The Deer Season. 


The deet season is tidw if fill swing in our north 
woods, and it is to be supposed that the usual number of 
deer ate being killed. The shortriess of the season and 
the growing observation of the game laws still asstite us 
some deer in Wisconsin and Michigan. 

The usual number of fatalities ate beginning to be aii- 
nouficed trom the deer hunting country, the names of the 
victims of shooting accidents being, in most cases, sup- 
pressed. Another proof of the haste and carelessness of 
a certain class of deer shooters is to be found in reports 
of several horses which have been killed by fools with 
guns. In Ontanogan County, Mich., a lumberman by the 
name of Duquette lost a horse said to be worth $250. He 
made the men who shot the horse settle up with him in 
full before they left the neighborhood. 

At Otsego, Mich., Henry Shoulders was riding through 
the woods on a white horse. A shooter by the riamie 6 


A. S. Myet’s saw the horse going trongh the woods ari 


fired at it, as he says, on the suposition that it was a wolf. 
It is difficult to understand why a peaceable white horse 
should look like a wolf. but, at any rate, Myers shot the 
horse in the head. happily missing the rider. The horse 


is not yet dead. Mr. Myers paid Mr. 
peed yers paid Mr. Shoulders $100 for 


Still another stor 


—s 
wae, 


( ‘story of a similar nature is told regardin 
a Republic, Mich., man, who also had his heres killed 
under him. It is getting to be nearly as dangerous to go 
deer hunting. or even not to go deer hunting, up in this 
country as it is to go into a pitched battle. When a 
hunter can come back and tell how many horses he had 
killed under him. he is, in a fashion, getting into the class 
- aannae aera General Grant, etc. There seems 

) be no practical remedy for this crimi ‘ 
oo y criminal carelessness 

=T0o Much Venison. 

A Davenport, Ia., 
to go home from W 
tour saddles 


man by the name of Davis undertook 
isconsin by way of St. Paul. He had 
i of venison with him, the law allowing but 
wo. He was arrested and taken from the train at St. 
Paul by the able wardens of that city, but making a strong 
talk to Warden Boyd about h‘s Prominence, his certainty 
to return. etc., he was allowed to go on his way to Iowa 
leaving his venison behind him. There was a consider- 
able stir over the matter at the time, but owing to the fact 
that he is now out of the jurisdiction of Warden Boyd, the 
matter seems to be at an end at this writing. The Davis 
incident may give warning to other shooters who propose 
breaking the Minnesota game laws becattse they don’t hap- 
pen to suit their convenience. St. Paul is getting to be a 
dangerous place for law breakers, and has been all through 
the fall. To be-hauled off of a train en route home, to 


have one’s game confiscated and t. li 
in the custody of the Minn ener e 


‘ esota law officers is no ve 
oleasant thing to contemplate The be si re 
6 s st 

is not to break the law. . et ee 


— = ! Millionaires aod Ducks. 

Speaking of St. Paul, another little case comes to mind 
showing that one cannot with impunity always break State 
laws. even though rich. There are a couple of shooters 


by ‘the name of Tho $ 
kota from St. Paul, mpson who go out into North Da 


; wealthy me ing 
for little but shooting. c ae ee re 


T always thought 
was placed where he didn’t we ought that a man who 


a little bit, anyhow; but that’ 
this particular phase of the 
The i 


life does not concern us. important thing is that thev 
‘kept on’shipping ducks out of North Debse eae St. Paul, 


obviously with the understanding of some one at the 


ave to work ought to work 
s neither here nor there, and 
Messrs. Thompsons’ sphere in 
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shooting end of the line. Warden Fullerton, learning of 
the arrival of one big bunch of ducks from North Da- 
kota, instructed his deputy warden to seize them, and he 
did so, 176 ducks being seized, which had been shipped 
in trunks and in a carty-all bag. It had been the custom 
of the Messrs. Thompson to send their ducks to cold 
storage in St. Paul, and hardly had the warden contfis- 
tated these birds befofe tle wagon of the cold storage 
firm éalled for them. The warden feftised to give them 
up. A short time after this an attorney by the name of 
Griggs called upon Warden Fullerton and stated that 
these ducks had been seized without due process of law 


and asked Fullerton if he would give them up. Mr. Ful- 
letton’s answer was short and ditect. He said “No. 


“If I get a statement from your district attorney het 
in St. Paul stating that the Lacey Law is no good iti this 
ease, will you give them up then?” 

“No,” was the answer. 

“If I get*a statement from the attorney-general of the 
State of Minnesota to the effect that the clause of the 
Lacey Law is invalid, will you give up the ducks?” 

o,” said Mr, Fullerton. 

To several other hypothetical questions he returned the 
same answer, and Mr. Griggs, a far less pompous lawyer 
than when he éame in, left the office, baying failed to 
make Mr. Fullerton tur over the ducks to the Thomp- 
sotis by means of a straight bluff. 

Mr. Griggs then went to the gevernor of tle State, 
seeking to Tring the highly commendable agency of polit- 
ial pull into play. The governor was not accessible, but 
his right-hand man stated that he always thought Mr. 
Fullerton an able officer, and he declined to interfefe. 

Mr. Griggs then called upon a certain U. S. Seridtor, 
and the Senator called Mr. Fullerton up. “Sam,” said he 
to Mr. Fullerton, “you know I don’t want to interfere, 
but I just thought I would ask you in, my personal ca- 
pacity if you would give up these ducks.” Mr. Fullerton 
said no, and the U. S. Senator replied that it was all right. 

Upon this Mr. Griggs brought suit against the State 
Fish and Game Commission, and the case will come up 
for trial later on. It is in many ways an intetesting one. 
Mr. Fullerton wrote to the authorities in North Dakota 
and asked their co-operation in the prosecution of the 
suit. He receivéd no teply. He wrote yet again to the 
attorney-general of the State, and at this wfiting has had 
no answer. While it is not within the bounds of courtesy 
or of knowledge to accuse the State warden of North 
Dakota of any criminal knowledge of this violation of the 
North Dakota law, the fact remains that North Dakota 
had not at the date of two days ago. taken any stens to aid 
in the fighting of the suit. Mr. Fullerton got little as- 
sistance from Mr. Palmer, at Washington, who has most 
to do with the enforcement of the Lacey Law. The case 
of the Thompsons will be fought upon a technicality which 
may show a weakness in the Lacey Law which ought 
soon to be temedied. It is claimed that the birds were 
killed legally in the State of North Dakota, and that the 
Lacey Law acts only in the case of birds killed illegally. 
The question of illegal shipment, according to Thompson’s 
lawyers. cuts no figure if the birds were killed legally. It 
is admitted that the birds were not properly tagged, as 
the Lacey Law stipulates, but it is held by the plaintiffs 
in this case that this does not operate, since the birds 
were killed legally. The intent of the law and the con- 
struction of the law will all come up in this trial. Even 
if Mr. Fullerton shall eventually be defeated on this 
technicality, too much’ praise cannot be given him for 
the courage with which he resisted all this pressure 
brought to bear pon him and stood out for the uphold- 
ing of the game laws even when he was not sure that he 
had absolute footing beneath him. This case will, there- 
fore. be an interesting one. If it shall bring into public 
contempt. the wealthy men who ovenly and deliberately 
break the game laws of this and a sister State. it will have 
a good effect, no matter what the result of this suit may 
be. 

Cobb Caught. 


One Mr. Cobb, a cold storage man in St. Paul. has at 
different times figured in game law incidents in the city 
of St. Paul. We may remember that last summer a little 
convention of same wardens was held out at the Yellow- 
stone Park. Here is one of the results of it. The State 
game warden of Oregon had a decoy letter sent in to 
Mr. Cobb, of St. Paul, reauestine that the latter ship 
him out a couple of dozen ducks forthwith. The ducks 
were sent through all richt from St. Paul, all the way out 
to the Pacific coast. There was not much profit in two 
dozen ducks, and there will be still less hv the time the 
Minnesota wardens get through with Mr. Cobh. who thus 
$0 easily nut his head into what might have been called 
a pretty obvious sort of a tran. 

Some of the above little incidents I learned from Mr. S. 
F. Fullerton himself in the course of a call made at this 
office durine the week. Mr. Fullerton was _in town on 
private business. R ae 

By the way. in regard to the charges made bv a local 
sporting paper here arainst the honesty of Mr. Fu'lerton 
and his associate wardens. T think T violate no confidence 
in pointing out that. in.view of the personal records of 
the executive officers of the Minnesota State Fish and 
Game Commission. there will. be no retrocessior from Mr 
Fullerton’s earlier statement that the Americar Field 
wonld ‘either have to retract -its charees of dishonest 
ar have a chance te prove them in covrt. As honest and 
fearless a mar as Sam Fullerton would hardly be ant to 
rest under malicious vilification. such as that, in question. 
The onlv wonder ic that anv naver claimine to anpeal to 
the crortsmen of the country could ever fird it within 
anssibilitv to make such ahsurd and unfounded charges. 
Much of this will no doubt come ont in legal develop- 
ments, which will ensue in proper course. 


Sportsman Receives Honor. 


George Shiras, IIT.. the well-known naturalist-photog- 
ranher. whose beautiful flash-light pictures of deer have 
become classics, was in the late election chosen as repre- 
sentative in Coneress for the Twenty-ninth District of the 
State of Pennsylvania. The Pittsbure Times prints com- 
“ment ‘upon this election in the following terms: 
© “The introduction of Mr. Shiras into the National hal! 
of legislation: will bring to the statesmen of the courtry a 
- myeddest, aniave and interesting fieure. Mr. Shiras ic six 

* feet four inches tall. He i= eanipned for statecraft, in 
du, way, but by inclination. Naturr”  ~“yrns 


: 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


to the rugged in life. The woods and water ways, wild 
animals and big game delight him more than do the con- 
fusing problems of law of legislation. Yet withal he has 
an artist’s nature. He has rare eapacity as a lawyer, and 
he is experienced in iegislation. On accoutit of the pe- 
culiar tastes and disposition with which Mr. Shiras is 
endowed, he has often been likened to President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and when he finally reaches Congress it 
it practically certain that the President .will not have a 
mote ardent supporter or advocate than the new Alle- 
ghetiy fepresentative. He comes of a family of lawyers. 
His father, George Shiras, Jr., is now serving as a justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, while his uncle, 
Oliver P. Shiras, is United States district judge for Iowa. 

From boyhood Mr. Shiras has been an ardent hunter, 
and big game fias been the attraction. When he was but 
12 years old he shot his first deer on a small lake in north- 
ern Michigan about eight niiles distant from Lake Su- 
perior. He now owns that particular lake and about 
3,000 acres of forest surrounding it. Within the week. 
likely, Mr. Shiras will go to his preserve, where he will 
entertain a party made up of members of his own family. 
Don M. Dickinson, ex-Postmaster-General of the United 
States; Harry Russell, president of the Michigan Central 
Railroad; W. H. Drummond, the poet laureate of Can- 
ada and a distinguished sportsman and writer, and others 
of the same class. 

The flashlight photographs of wild animals taken by 
Mr. Shiras have commanded the admiration of civiliza- 
tion. He was the pioneer in that skillful work. While a 
fairly large class followed Mr. Shiras into that artistic 
school his work is said to lead them all and is alone in 
its. kind. _ Mr. Shiras contends that the sight of a wild 
animal within photographing distance shows the necessary 
hunting skill and is just as thrilling to the hunter as is 
the killing of the animal and his school of sportsmen no 
longer raid the woods with their guns. 


Meat in the Family, 


My friend Powel writes me as below: “T went ont the 
other afternoon at 3 P. M. from a place in the country 
where T was stopping. and took Dolly along. Found a 
hunch of quail in the cover. had four points. four shots 
four quail. Then T saw a little bunch of mallards on a 
nond, and Dolly and 1 made the sneak of our lives to 
them. Got three nice fat mallards. Then some of the 
hovs from town came down. and after supner we took the 
hounds and got three ’posstims. We surely are gainer to 
have meat at our house for the next few davs.” Mr 
Powel adds that the weather js still warm in his part of 
the world, but the prospect is for cooler days before long 


Saginaw Luck. 


The Saginaw Crowd was out four davs at the be inning 
of the Michiean shooting season. and had sedate Ail stic- 
cess. half a dozen guns averaging six or eight partridees 
and several avail to the dav, the trin being one of the 


most successful the car party ever took, in spite of wet 
weather. 


Long-Bowed Snowshoes. 


: Mr. W. W. Brown. of Soringfield, Vt.. writes: “T have 
ist completed vour ‘Trip Across New Brunswick on 
Snowshoes.” There is just one thine I don’t like about 
vorr tales. Thev are too quick. Otherwise they are all 
richt. T have tried throuch stores her- in the East to get 
two nair of the long turned-un snov shoes used in the 
Klondike covntry. and which you snoxe of in the above 
story in the Forest anp Stream. Will you aid me in get- 
tine them? T saw some once in a sportsmen’s show.” 

This is a funny world. Only the other day T got a nostal 
card siened Many Readers. and dated at Worcester. Mass. 
chronicling an oninion directly the reverse of Mr. Brown’s, 
and intimating that mv story was “hot ir’ and ought to 
he discontinued at once. T thank Mr Brown and Manv 
Peaders. As to the snowshoe. if Mr. Brown will write to 
Metz & Schloerh. Oshkosh Wis., he can. I think, get a 
nair of these lone-howed snowshoes known ac their 
“Alaska model.” These shoes are, however. not filled in 
Alaska, but in Montreal. The round-toed Alaska snow- 
shoe. made a little fuller in front than the model earlier 
mentioned. but filled in front of the toe bar in such wav 
that the filling curves up and does not stretch flat across 
the bow, can be had in a shoe made in Montreal. do not 
tnow the name of the Montreal firm makine these shoes, 
though T helieve thev are strung bv the St. Recis Indians 
Perhans VM. F. Kennedv & Bros., of St. Paul, Minn., could 
give advice in this matter. 

These shoes ahove mentioned would be as good as any 
trade shoes and far hetter than the average snowshoe 
made in the so-called Montreal pattern. Of course. if one 
cold get the Inne bows and have them strung snecially 
with caribou filline. and done by a man rather than bv 
a woman, he would get a better amd more durable shoe. IT 
do not know whether Arthur Pringle. of Stanley, N. B.. 
would ll one of these long bows or not. as he wonld 
naturally have a leaning toward the New Briumnswick shoe 
with whieh he is so familiar. The filling in this New 
Brunswick shoe is too close for trayel in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where the snow is so moist and heavv. My own 
idea of a shoe for comfortable travel would be one of 
these Alaska models which would come ahout to the chin 
when one stands un bv the shoes: these filled with meshes 
of not less than a. half-inch in the bodv of the shoe, not 
qu‘te so coarse in the toe filling. but made with a curved or 
convex toe, as is done hy the Alaska Indians in their light 
and long. “tripning” snowshoes. In these shoes the toe 
hole is long and amnle. Thev are not comfortahle for get- 
ting over logs and climbing through cedar windfalls, as the 
New Brunswick hunters and trappers are obliged to do 

very largelv in their snowshoe work: but for stfaight- 
way travel on a fairly onen trail, I personally prefer 
these long-howed shoes to the shorter and wider “codfish” 
patterns. 


Trapping Luck. 


Mr. George T. Farmer. of this city, shook off the cares 
of business for ten davs this month and went trapping up 
near Long Lake, in Wisconsin. Mr. Farmer used to be an 
employee of the Hudson Bay Co., so he knew something 
abont setting traps. In ten days he caught seventy-six 
muskrats. seven good black mink. one raccoon’ and one 
skunk. Mr. Farmer tells me that he sets his skunk traps 
on a spring nole,.so that when the animal springs the steel 
‘trap it is thrown ~ * water and drowned. This 
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renders it odorless. Mr. Farmer also established connec- 
tions for a few brief moments with an.otter. He found 
a couple of the toes of this otter in one of his muskrat 
traps. The otter had ‘cut down the brush to the full ay 
of the chain and the little trap had apparently held him for 
quite a while. 


Called. 


Mr. Miles Taylor, an old-time Kansas shooting com- 
panion of mine, whom I have not seen for twenty years, 
called at my office one day this week, and I was unfortu- 
nate not to meet him. Mr. Taylor has for many years 
been the private secretary of Senator Marble, of Mon- 
tana, and his residence has beeen for the greater portion of 
the time at Washington. W used to shoot ducks and 
geese together on the Arkansas River, and I would like to 
see him to talk over old times. 


Decoyed In. 


The largest black bass ever taken in Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn., and one of the largest recorded in the North, was 
captured a week or so ago by a young man by the name of 
Fuller.. It weighed eight and one-half pounds, and-at the 
same time he caught another one which weighed over. six 
pounds. The big bass was taken in to the office of the 
State Fish and Game Commission, and is being mounted. 
This fish was caught not far from Spring Park, in the 
upper lake, and directly in front of the long cottage known 
as Camp Messasebe, on that water. The cottage was shut 
up, but there were a lot of old numbers of the Forest AND 
SrrEAM lying around in it, and I have no doubt at all that 
the fish decoyed in to some of the fishing stories contained 
in the Forest AND STREAM. 


FE, Houcx. 
Hartrorp Buitoinc, Chicago. 








New Brunswick Visiting Sportsmen. 


Tne Miramichi Advance, published at Chatham, N. B., 
makes this commert upon one of its contemporaries which 
has been indulging in unwarranted criticism of the non- 
resident law: 

The Chatham World appears to have no regard what- 
ever for facts when it undertakes to attack any individual 
or class of men. ‘Its quarry last Saturday was the hunt- 
ers who come tiere for big game. It represented that each 
hunter from the United States paid a license fee of only 
$20 and killed three moose-—“one for himself, one for his 
guide and another for his servant.”’ Everybody knows 
that this is a calumny as mean and cowardly as some 
other slanders for which that paper has beew brought 
to book, for the sportsmen coming here from abroad— 
from the United States, as well as from Great Britain— 
are, as a class, very honorable men and particularly care- 
ful in their observances of the law. 

The World further says that in some of the States the 
license for moose hunting is $100, and that a good many 
New Brunswickers are of opinion that foreigners should 
be required to pay as much as this for the privilege of 
hunting big game in this province. 

There is a lot more of such stuff in the World’s ar- 
ticle, which shows that it is ignorant of the game laws 
of all North America and the conditions attending big 
game hunting, as well as entirely reckles and. unreliable 
in making statements on the subject. 

The non-resident hunting license fee in New Brunswick 
is $30—not $20. 

There is no State in the American Union in which even 
one-half of $100 is charged for a moose hunting license. 
In many states no license fee at all is required. The low- 
est is in Maine. $5 for owners of hunting camps (guides) 
the highest in Wyoming, $40. With the single exception 
of the last named State. none of them charge as high a 
fee as New Brunswick does. 

It is the pride of New Brunswickers interested in the 
subject that their province has the reputation all over 
North America of having the best code of game laws 
extant, and its officers command universal respect for the 
efficiency with‘ which they are enforced. The world 
ought, therefore, to apologize for its untruthful and slan- 
derous statements. 


Long Island Game- 


Lone Istanp City, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Advices from 
Brookhaven report that a party going out there shot 31 
quail in one day. Plenty of ducks, both black and broad- 
bill, are to be had at Brookhaven, and arrangements can 
be made with Shepperd Newey, of that place. 

The Bohemia Club, located at-Sayville, shot 25 deer the 
first dav of the season. Ducks are plentiful in Great 
South Bay. 

Deer shooting at Ronkonkoma has been remarkable this 
season—thirty deer having been killed, those having been 
shot weighing between too and 200 pounds, A remark- 
able buck taken from this station was shot by J. D. Cros- 
by, of Lawrence, L. IL; and a party of friends. It 
weighed 250 pounds, with antlers beautifully formed, each 
antler having three prongs and about a foot and a half 
long. It was about four years old and the most beautiful 
specimen seen here this season. 

DEER are very few in number in Connecticut, though 
at long intervals it is announced that one has been seen. 
Not infrequently their tracks are found in the central 
part of the State in the town of Killingly, and a year or two 
since two were said to have been seen by residents on 
Stratford Point. Last week. Nov. 14, an antlered buck 
was found grazing in a rye field on Beaver Brook Farm. 
in the town of-Milford, Connecticut, not very far from the 
Housatonic River. Just where he came from is uncertain. 
Tt will be remembered. however. that two or three years 
ago a resident of a small New York town on the Hudson 
River, not far from Sing Sing, lost a number of deer from 
her park by the breaking down of the fence. These deer, 
from all accounts, were never recovered, and it is very 
likelv that they scattereé themselves over western Con- 
necticut. 


Cuvier Club’s Banquet. 


Tuy twenty-ninth annual banauet of the Cuvier ‘Club 
of Cipcinnati, will. be. held._on:Tuesday evening of next 
week, Nov. 25... . 
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The Adirondack Deer. 


Tue deer hunting season in New York State, which 
opened on Sept. 1 and closed Saturday, Nov. 15, was, on 
the whole, a good one. The deer have been numerous 
and in fine condition, and hunters have been successful 
in obtaining a great many of them. There were probably 
more hunters who enjoyed the sport this year than ever 
before, and it was a fairly good season as to the condi- 
tions for hunting, although not an ideal one. During 
the early part of the hunting season and up to about 
Sept. 10, there were very many more deer killed in 
the Adirondacks than there ordinarily have been in the 
same period in preceding years. One reason for this was 
that the weather was favorable for the deer continuing 
to come down to the lakes, ponds and streams, as they are 
in the habit of doing in the summer months and the con- 
sequence was that many were killed by hunters who laid 
in ambush along the shores awaiting their appearance, or 
by others who in violation of the law hunted them after 
dark with the aid of artificial lights. The hunting acci- 
dents which occurred early in the season undoubtedly 
saved the lives of many deer, for the reason that hun- 
dreds and probably thousands of hunters who, but for the 
fatalities and casualties. would have visited the wilderness 
in September end October, were prevented from doing so 
by the thought that they might share the same fate that 
others had at the hands of careless marksmen. 

So far as the conditions for hunting were concerned 
from Sept. 10 to Nov. 1, they were better on the whole 
than they were in the samc period last year, for in spite 
of the fact that the woods were dry and noisy at times, 
there were more frequent raims this year and the condi- 
tions for still-hunting were more often favorable. Never- 
theless, there was comparatively little hunting done dur- 
ing this time, for even the guides and woodsmen became 
very cautious about prowling through the undergrowth 
while the leaves were on and taking the chances of being 
mistaken for a deer. The result was that for several 
weeks after Sept. 10, there was a very marked decrease in 
the namber of deer killed. About Nov. 1, however, 
hunters began to flock to the wilderness in great num- 
bers, and within a week there were moré men in the 
Adirondacks in pursuit of deer than had ever been there 
before at one time. The leaves had all fallen from the 
deciduous trees and shrubbery by now, and hunters were 
not only able to see a deer further in the woods, but they 
believed that there was less risk of being shot at through 
mistake. During the first days of November, however, it 
was very dry in the woods, and it was almost impossible 
for a hunter to get around without making a great noise 
in the leaves, and thus giving the deer an early warning 
of his approach. Still-hunting was out of the question, 
and whenever a deer was killed it was ordinarily the 
result of goed luck rather than skill, but in spite of this 
state of affairs, there were a good many deer shot. But 
rain finally came and the last ten days of the season were 
as favorable for still-hunting as they possibly could be 
without snow on the ground. The wilderness was over- 
run with hunters and the crack of the rifle and boom of 
the shotgun resounded among the mountains and through 
the valleys from morning till night. x 

It is safe to assume that not more than one shot out of 
ten brought down a deer, and not more than one hunter 
in ten who visited the big woods killed his own venison, 
but notwithstanding these facts, there was a great 
slaughter. Although definite statistics are not yet obtain- 
able, it is believed that the aggregate number of deer 
killed in the Adirondack region this fall was fully as 
large as last year. 7 

It is an interesting fact that deer hunters are coming 
to exercise greater caution than ever before in regard 
to. their shooting, most of them having established the 
rule never to fire at an object without. knowing ab- 
solutely what they are shooting at. Quite a number of 
hunters and guides in different portions of the Adiron- 
dacks have set the fashion of wearing bright red hats, 
sweaters, shirts and occasionally full suits of red, in 
order to minimize the danger of their being mistaken for 
deer.or bears. People who have made a study of the 
subject say that the wearing of red does not in the least 
diminish the probabilities of a hunter seeing game in 
the woods, but on the contrary it may assist him for 
nearly all animals, deer especially, are greatly interested 
in the color and pause to gaze at it with the same curiosity 
that they watch a light at night. Certainly it seems a 
very ‘wise precaution, and it is believed that if all hunters 
would adopt it the result would be to materially lessen 
the number of shooting casualties. 

According to reports which came in late in the season, 
there have Leen a good many violations of the game laws 
in the Adirondacks this fall, including several instances 
where dogs have been used in hunting deer. In a number 
of cases the hunters who have thus broken the law have 
muzzled their dogs so that they were prevented from 
giying voice while following a deer, the idea being to 
reduce the chances of detection. It is a shrewd dodge, 
but one which the game officials will probably not be 
slow in getting on to. The dogging of deer was carried 
on very openly last fall, but somewhat more catttion 
seemis to have been used this year. It is a practice which 
should certainly be stopped if the law is to be allowed 
to remain in force, for it is unjust to law-abiding hunters 
to permit such violations. It is extremely aggravating 
to a party of hunters who obey the law and fail to get a 
deer, to knew that another party, whom there is good 
reason to suspect violated the law, although there may 
be no positive evidence of it, have killed their full quota 
of deer. Reports have also been received regarding the 
use of artificial lights in deer hunting, and of salt licks 
placed in the woods to entice the deer to some locality 
where it would fall an easy prey to the ambushed hunter. 
If the present force of State game protectors is not sufhi- 
cient to insure the proper enforcement of the laws, then it 
should ‘be a nted until it is equal to the emergency. 

Although tor hunting has been permitted in Sullivan 
county ‘during the past fifteen days for the first time. in 
five years, and deer have been very abundant there, some 
of the hunters who reside in that county have beeen _in 
the Adirondacks of late, giving as their reason for going 

from home that there were so many 
from.New York. and elsewhere flocking into 
going into the 
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in the Adirondacks, they must have stirred things up 


pretty thoroughly. W. E. 
Urica, N. Y., Nov. 19. 


Wotcortr. 


The Maryland Season. 


Stockton, Worcester County, Md., Nov. 8.—The sum- 
mer has passed, and the long, lovely days of fall are with 
us—days when’ it is perfect happiness just to be alive. 

At one time it looked as if the summer would go by 
with no beach birds to our score; all July we waited. with 
not a bird; the summer was cool and dry, with no water 
in the porids, and no place for the birds to feed. Then 
August nearly passed, when at last there came a run of 
overflow tide, followed by heavy rains, and the yellow- 
legs and dowitchers swarmed in like the famous locusts 
of Egypt. It made grand sport; day after day we piled 
them up, two and three hundred of a morning, until the 
flight was gone. These flights lasted far into October, 
sometimes resting only for a day, then again two or three 
days would be their stay; but after the first flight, which 
lasted two weeks, none were with us in numbers more 
than three days at a time. 

So far the fall has been very warm and pleasant, with 
few ducks on the shoals, except coots and shell ducks, 
which no one bothers. A heavy northeast dry storm has 
been blowing for several days, with a shifting to the 
north, and bluebills and redheads are coming in fast, the 
dark line of feeding beds are showing up nicely on the 
open shoals. This time last year the shooting was fine, 
but through the whole season everything, even our quail, 
appear to be from two to three weeks Jate. I am using 
both a double and a single battery this year; all my old 
patrons are much pleased with this, as two shooting to- 
gether make it far more companionable, with no long 
waits for turns, Where but two are in the party they 
shoot from morning until night, every day they are here. 
In the single box one man can shoot all day, or two can 
take turns. We have plenty of grass feed on the shoals, 
and there is no reason why the fowl should not be with us 
in numbers exceeding last year’s flight, which was the 
finest I ever saw here. 

Like all other localities I can hear from, we have more 
quail here than ever before, but with many coveys of 
very small birds. O. D. Fourxs. 


Test of Maine Game Laws. 


A. PECULIAR phase of the Maine game law is emphasized 
bv the case of Lloyd Foss, of Bingham, who is wanted by 
the Maine game wardens on the charge of killing a bull 
moose out of season. Foss is to be brought into court 
and is due to receive a fine of from $500 to $1,000 or spend 
four months in jail. Foss makes no secret of killing the 
moosa, but the case shows that the law affords protection 
to.a fierce and rabid animal, but no protection to the tax- 
payer and resident of the State who, in self-defense, may 
ki!l a human being, but not an animal. The Maine moose 
have been uglier than ever this year, and several in- 
offensive loggers who were unarmed have been treed by 
moose. Hunters have also met the came fate and have 
not dared to shoot, for the law has forbidden the shooting 
of moose out of season and the authorities have refused to 
aceept a plea of self-defense. A big ugly bull moose has 
been ranging over’ Somerset’ county and considerable 
trouble has been stirred up, which, through Mr. Foss. has 
at last reached the courts and promises to be one 4f the 
most interesting test cases that has ever been tried in the 
United States. 

Lioyd Foss, who has a gang of mén cutting his birch 
wood for the spool mills at Somerset, while at work with 
his men putting out a forest fire, was attacked by this 
moose several weeks ago, and as a result the whole crowd 
had to seek the tree tons for cover and protection. After 
staying in their uncomfortable positions for several hours 
after dusk, Foss, who had a gun, shot the moose, and now 
a warrant has been issued for his arrest. Foss does not 
propose to pay either the $1,000 or the four months’ jail 
penalty, and has engaged Walton & Walton, attorneys of 
Skowhegan, to defend him at the next session. He con- 
tends that if it is lawful to kill a human being in defense 
of one’s life, it is also Jawful to kill a moose under like 
circumstances, and that if the State protects the game 
fromthe inhabitants it must also protect the inhabitants 
from the game.—Springfield Republican. 


West Virginia Game. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Nov. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Game conditions are. more unsatisfactory 
through this locality than perhaps they. have ever been 
before. ° 

We have no State law protecting rabbits and squirrels 
at any time, and herttofore they have been abundant, 
especially rabbits. Reports come in from every quarter 
that they never have heen so scarce. As they are not 
migratory, there can. only be one of two reasons for their 
scarcity—they. have either died or been killed. The pre- 
vailing theory is that they have been exterminated by the 
use of ferrets, as these are known to be kept in some 
numbers, but. persons who would prosecute their owners 
cannot locate them. The chestnut crop here is fairly 
good.. which should assure the usual crop of gray squir- 
rels, but they are missing. As they are migratory, and 
their location very uncertain, this would not seem strange. 

Birds are reported bv local gunners to be very scarce. 
and they have hardly been rewarded for the ‘five years’ 
close time which recently went. off quail. I recently saw 
a fine wild turkey in the market here. which had been 
killed by.a local hunter. There are quite a number of 
these gamy birds scattered through the mountains in 
this section, but their habitation is fast being destroyed. 
The cutting of timber is not now as it used to be. ere 
was a time when only good saw timber was cut, such as 
would make lumber, which left a growth sufficient for the 
protection of all kinds of game, even deer and. bear; but 
not so now. Everything is cut, even down to three or 
four inches in diameter,.and when the are 


through it is indeed a barren waste, without any. attrac- 
tions left for man or 

Gienn Hunter, a young man from here, went to the 
southern part ot the abe. is Chtent: ioe See See 
in big-game woods, and succeeded. in. a deer. 


t 
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The Huntsman. 


Fresu tracks-——By jove! so glad I came——Must have 
been something large——Hope I overtake it before the 
other fellows come up———What’s that?——Certainly 
something moving there!——A crackling of brush—— 
Thought I saw something——Yes, I did——There it is—— 
A deer——Steady, now——Don’t hurry——Take 
aim———Pshaw! where should I aim at?——Guide told me 
last year——Oh, yes! back of the fore quarter——Of 
course——How stupid of me !——If it would only take one 
step forward——Could get a better shot then——Steady, 
now——Don’t get excited——T here! now is the time !—— 
(Bang!)-——By jove! ran away-——I’m sure I hit it—— 
Won't get far——Yes, I hit it——-Here’s blood——It’s 
wounded——Wonder who that man is——What am I do- 
ing deer >——Hunting deer, of course !——What’s that 7 
No deer within a thousand miles of here?——Well, by 
Jove! that’s a good one——Just shot a beauty within 
a thousand feet——It’s left its trail behind it, too—— 
Come help track it down It went this way——Here’s 
more blood——Must find it soon——Couldn’t get far-—— 
Badly wounded——Think I see it down in that little hol- 
low Yes, I do——There it lies——Bravo !——Hurrah! 
——I got the first one——Won'’t the other fellows be sore 
——By Jove! it’s a big one——Looks a little funny—— 
Horns; but no branches on them——What ?——What’s 
that? An old brindle cow !——Well, bv Jove! 

H. Matcoim. 


Woodcock and’ Bass. 


West Haverstraw, Nov. 13.—In my note on flight of 
woodcock, ete., in your issue dated Nov. 15, “Labor Day” 
should read “Election Day.” 

There are also a number of errors in “Stray Notes on 
Fishing.” Bass’ feed more freely, not fast more freely, 
as the temperature of the water rises. As the date was 
emitted, the notes 6n condition of streams and trout taken 
last week, are rather shocking. Please correct. 

THEODORE GORDON. 

















Hints and Wrinkles. 


Readers ate invited to send for publication under this 
head hints and wrinkles drawn frcm fprectical ex DCe, 
and »ertaining to shooting, fishing, camping and life. 


No. 5.—Waterproofing Cotton Gocds. 


Nor a few novices at camping, as well as old hands, 
fancy that only the heaviest canvas or duck is suitable for 
tents, when as a matter of fact bleached muslin, treated 
in a simple manner, will turn water as well as a rubber 
bianket ; while it is far lighter in weight and smaller in 
bulk than is duck. But as a general thing the lightest 
material which is suitable for tents is drilling or some- 
thing like it, for heavy winds and constant wetting and 
drying are too much for the weaker goods. 

The paraffin waterproofing process is simple. All one 
requires are, a varnish brush, some turpentine and a bit 
of paraffin. Dissolve the paraffin in the turpentine until 
the latter will carry no more, it being best to cut the wax 
into small bits or shavings, so that it will dissolve rapidly. 
Stir often. A tent or an awning for a tent can be water- 
proofed while it is in camp, but it should be set taut, to 
enable one to apply the brush properly. Otherwise the 
goods may be spread on a clean board floor and treated. 
rhe solution is applied evenly over the goods with the 
brush, then they are hung up in the sun to dry, when they 
are ready for use. On khaki, canvas, or other brown 
goods, no change will be evident, only the goods will feel 
less pliable than before treatment. 

_An old white duck tent, dyed with two packages of 
diamond dye, color seal brown, then treated with paraffin, 
will fade but slightly on exposure to the sun, and should 
leak not at all: Canvas hunting coats can be rendered far 
more serviceable by treatment after this manner, and I 
think it was Frank T. Bullen, the talented author of that 
weird old sea yarn, “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” who 
recently told, in one of the British sportsmen’s papers, of 
treating an ordinary woolen top coat in this manner for 
wear on damp days in his rambles afield. 

There are few articles in a permanent camp so useful as 
a fly,-or awning, of whatever shape or size. One of these, 
if made of common muslin and treated with paraffin and 
turpentine, will turn water well, and be far less cumber- 
some to stow or transport than the canvas article, An 
awning of triangular shape can be set with less trouble 
than any other—as a shade or shelter for the tent or as an 
independent shelter for the camp table.. It may be set in 
a dozen different ways, with or without poles, if it has a 
grommet in each corner. The process of dyeing will cost 
the princely sum of ten to thirty cents, according to 
size of goods. Perry D. Frazer. 





“Dogtown ” 

A Most interesting story of home life, with the dogs 
and their doings, in their humble capacity as companions. 
pets, guardians and friends, is “Dogtown,” by Mabel Os- 
good Wright. The title page gives the key to the theme 
of the story, “Dogtewn” being some chapters from the 
annals of the Waddles family, set down in the 1 iage of 
home people. The author adheres to a normal and pleas- 


ing portraiture of happy home life, with its commou- 
in life with the dog associated as humble companion, pet, 
guardian and friend. It is pleasingly written, with — 
common sense. treatment, conspicuous throughout. ost 
authors, in attempting a story in which the dog takes a 
conspicuot's part, deem it the proper course to-utter some 
good round denunciation of i i i 
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Sea and Sing fishing. 


Fish Migration vs. Fish Propaga- 
tion. 


In recent articles upon migratory fish the writer ad- 
verted to the unquestioned fact that the finny voyagers 
returned, not only to their native stream, but to the very 
spot of their emergence from the parental ova. He 
moreover contended that the migrants of a particular 
stream had a fixed marine abode within the limits 
whereof they maintained a distinct and separate existence. 
In further support of the latter contention may be ad- 
duced the fact that migratory birds appear to have a 
localized winter habitat, and that the distribution of a 
species with relation thereto may be as wide as that 
incident to its breeding season. The associated depar- 
ture and return of swallows, for instance, may be ac- 
cepted as evidence that they keep together in southern 
climes, restricting themselves to a certain area, just as 
they do elsewhere. The migration of birds and fishes 
are so similar in operation that an identity of habit in this 
particular may be predicated of each great division of the 
animal kingdom; thus we know that the young of birds 
set off alone upon journeys of wondrous magnitude, 
being probably, as with fish, guided by an effective per- 
ception of their distant bourn. The voyages of both the 
finny and the feathered pilgrims are accomplished in 
varying degrees of obscurity 2nd darkness, for the aerial 
traveler holds, often by preference, his certain course 
beneath the night’s mysterious pall. 

It would thus appear that the salmon fledgling, like the 
young bird, undertakes its initial voyage with a certain 
inherited perception of its proper course, but whether 
this perception exists as an undivided whole, or whether 
it is evoked, at different stages of the journey, as sepa- 
rate links of a continuous chain, is a matter for specula- 
tion. Not improbably, upon the fish’s emergence from 
its native stream contact with salt water may stir into 
activity the appropriate instinct, just as a mosquito, de- 
spite the fact that it, together with generations of an- 
cestors, may have been innocent of blood and unop- 
pressed with a desire therefor, may develop, with a con- 
sciousness of its existence and direction, an uncontroll- 
able attraction thereto. If, under the circumstances 
alluded to, the ancestors of the descending fish fry are 
“to the manner born,” if they are the product. of ova 
deposited by parents that are natives of that particular 
stream, then they may be assumed to possess the neces- 
sary equipment for their marine voyage. If, on the con- 
trary, they are the product of an artificial hatching of 
the ova of alien fish brought from another and distant 
stream, then.upon their encounter with the great ocean 
there may be awakened in the tiny wayfarers either a 
chain of delusive instincts or none at all. In any event, 
the particular perceptions incident to the locality are not 
evoked, for they are not possessed; thus, in every sense, 
the little wanderers are “all at sea.” 

The thraldom of an inherited instinct of direction 
would go far toward explaining the failute of every 
attempt to elsewhere establish the quinnat or king 
salmon of the Pacific. Probably over a hundred different 
tributaries, great and small, of the Atlantic, have been 
abortively stocked with the fry of this magnificent fish, 
and equally. with our own country has the result been 
disappointing in Germany, France, Austria, Great 
Britain, and in the Southern Hemisphere. The Pacific 
salmon in habit, in strength, and capacity, is so nearly 
identified with its Atlantic congener that each should 
readily thrive in the waters of the other. What affords 
sustenance to the one doubtless does so to the other; 
but the fry of the native salmon, upon breasting the 
ocean’s brine, is probably guided by an inherited per- 
ception of distant feeding grounds, whereas the forlorn 
progeny of a fish foreign to the tributary that is de- 
scended, possessing an unserviceable stock of inherited 
instincts, may be doomed to destruction. This may be 
illustrated by the salmon of the Yukon River, which 
great stream empties into the Behring Sea. The young 
fish probably attain the river’s mouth in the fall, but the 
icy waters of the inclosed sea that thereupon confront 
them afford no fitting abode or nourishment. Beyond 
that sea’s inclosing barrier—the chain of the Aleutian 
Islands—are the waters of the Pacific Ocean, enriched 
with countless myriads of organisms, borne northward 
by the Kuro Siwo or Japan current, the Gulf Stream of 
the Pacific. Upon the extraordinary richness and abun- 
dance of these lower forms of marine life is based that 
of the larger creatures. Nowhere else in the world 
exist such teeming multitudes of cod, salmon, herring 
and other fish, unsurpassed also are they in size and 
condition. To this marine Canaan, this abode of plenty, 
do the migrating fry, in all likelihood, instinctively bend 
their way. Seven hundred miles distant from the river's 
mouth are the passes of the Aleutian Islands, and prob- 
ably through one particular gateway, and over one in- 
variable pathway do the trustful little pilgrims attain the 
abiding place of their elders. Not unlikely the Atlantic 
salmon possess an inherited cognizance of like oceanic 
feeding, grounds that may be hundreds of miles distant 
from their native streams; but which would manifestly 
be unattainable save by fish inheriting an associated. in- 
stinct of direction. 

The successful introduction of the. Atlantic shad and 
stri bass in Pacific waters may be assumed to afford 
evidence that either such instinct of translation does not 
exist, or that, given facilities of ample subsistence, its 
possessor may readily conform to entirely novel sur- 
roundings. Stich conclusion; however, would seem not 
to be im-full accord with some peculiarities in the be- 
havior of the transplanted. fish, 

The shad, a sresatony es in. the. Atlantic, has, as a 
Pacific exile, become tantially the reverse. It clings 
to the coast, and every day in the year is present in San 
Francisco Bay. Moreover, it seems bent upon exploring 
and is now diffused’ i i 


aaa the waters of Southern California to those 
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shad, is a member of the herring family, and a Maine 
fish is distinct from a Southern fish, and each from a 
fish of the intervening section. Again, the herring 
family are comparatively feeble swimmers, and therefore 
are presumably unadapted to the roving life of the mack- 
erel, bluefish, etc. What then, it may be asked. has in- 
duced an apparent change of habit? Why have the ex- 
patriated fish become so erratic, so unfixed in their new 
abode? 

For thousands, possibly for tens of thousands, of years 
each successive generation of their ancestors have 
traversed the same routes between fixed and familiar 
points. If their descendants in alien waters retain a 
glimmering consciousness of ancestral paths and abid- 
ing places, they would naturally cling, as they do, to the 
coast, for to go seaward would be merely “dragging 
a lengthening chain.” So, too, it may be reasonably 
assumed that their wandering along the coast, as 
though seeking an eastern passage, is also an operation 
of the ancestral instinct, a species of congenital nos- 
talgia. . 

The persistence of a migratory instinct that has ceased 
to be of service is shown in the Scandinavian lemming, 
that once in eight or ten years betakes itself in a straight 
line for the sea, swimming lakes, rivers, climbing 
mountains, and on reaching the coast, swims outward 
until whelmed beneath the salty wave. Scandinavia, 
geologically speaking, is of recent elevation, and it is in- 
ferred that the ancestral ‘swarms set out for fertile 
meadows now covered by the restless sea. It is certain, 
however, that a migratory instinct survives that is of no 
apparent advantage to the species, and so is it also with 
the erratic migrations of squirrels, rats, field mice and 
other rodents; seemingly undertaken without motive 
and accomplished often without beneficial result. Thus 
the altered habit of the Pacific shad may persist in- 
definitely, for it is probably the operation of a rooted 
instinct seeking its wonted accommodation, and in con- 
clusion it may be said that, however skeptical fishcul- 
turists may be as to the existence, in anadromous fish, 
of an instinct of special direction, the presumptive evi- 
dence is sufficient to warrant a restriction of propagative 
effort to spawn that is native to the stream that is sought 
to be stocked. A. H. Gouravup. 


On Lake Champlain. 


A WALK to Flat Rock, some three miles south and 
well inland, for a view of the eastern Adirondacks had 
been planned, but Sunday restfulness and a misunder- 
standing of time and place of rendezvous resulted in my 
return to the house from the post office only to see two 
of the girls rowing far out on the lake, Baker in the so- 
called office writing his diary, and the rest of our group 
nowhere to be seen. What to do? Some one asked me 
ii I were going a-fishing. Even while answering, “Not 
on Sunday,” the opposite determination flashed into my 
mind, and in a very few minutes I was on my way down 
the cliff to the boat house on the beach, rod and landing 
net under my coat, reel, line and trolling spoon in pocket 
and just a zephyr of guiltiness making a ripple of unrest 
to pass over the surface of an otherwise peaceful soul. 
Guiltiness in deserting the others of the party who might 
feel reproachful at my neglect and unrest in anticipation 
of fisherman’s luck and the reputation among pious 
friends as a Sabbath breaker. One of the light St. 
Lawrence skiffs was lying on the beach at the water’s 
edge, a can of worms was ready in the boat house, and 
once I was aboard and rowing up the coast, nothing 
but happiness was possible. Beside me the waves were 
plashing on the sand at the foot of the cliff, while out 
on the great inland sea whitecaps were dancing merrily 
and far to the east the Green Mountains lay, watched 
over by great Mount Mansfield and the Crouching Lion. 
Beneath me the hard sandy bottom, shelving gradually 
out into deeper water, was easily visible, with its wave- 
like corrugations. 

A fair wind and an easy row brought me to the fish- 
ing grounds in twenty minutes, and letting my oars rest 
in the water, I jointed the light steel rod, rigged line 
and trolling spoon, put a generous gang of worms on 
the hook and threw the line over the stern, when the 
landing net had been set up. Then taking up the oars, 
I pulled leisurely along, with the butt of the rod on the 
bottom of the boat before me, its tip out over the stern. 


Letting out a little line, the spoon began to turn and’ 


pull. The friction of the reel’s click allowed the line to 
be paid out until about 100 feet were gone, when by 
putting on the drag, the reel was held from turning until 
a strike might come. ' 

The fishing grounds are about a mile above the village 
of Port Kent, in a bight formed by a westward trend of 
the shore, which makes out a half mile or so toward the 
Vermont side. Into this bight empty the two mouths of 
the Au Sable River, some distance beyond the fishing 
grounds. A pulp mill on the river just above the famous 
Au Sable Chasm has polluted the water of that stream so 
that there is not a fish in it. On the beach at the most 
protected part of the bight is the camp building of the 
Mountaineer Fishing Club, of Keeseville, a village of 
some size four miles back in the mountains. This club 
house is used as an outing rendezvous by the families of 
members, but now it was closed. Painted a yellowish 
brown, it is the principal landmark for finding the place 
to troll. Directly before it, and.about 350 to 400 yards 
from shore, grow a patch of pickerel weeds in eight to 
ten feet of water, and not more than half an acre in 
extent. Their waving lengths are easily seen rising to a 
foot or so beneath the surface, except when the lake is 
rough. Here and there in a flat calm, the tip of a weed is 
seen upon the surface, 

Among these plants lurk good-sized pickerel and pike 
at all times of day and in all weathers. The plants are 
not so densely placed as to foul the hook often, and it is 
only necessary to troll properly over them, back and 
forth, to find good sport. On the various occasions 
when I have fished here I have encountered calms and 
winds, light and strong, and from all points of the com- 
pass, but each time have made’ satisfactory catches. 

To-day, by the time I was in readiness for work, the 
sun was bright, but a strong wind was — from the 
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against the wind. Going free, the light craft was blown 
a‘ong §0 rapidly ‘that’ it was necessary to back water 
gently in order to preserve proper trolling speed; but 
egainst the wind it was a long pull and a strong pull. 
Fcur or five times I passed to and fro, keeping a look- 
out for weeds, bit without seeing any, and of course 
getting no strike. At last I struck the spot; and found 
cross-bearings on shore to the southwest, which would 
help me to locate it on succeeding trips, and. just then 
the reel began to sing, and life was real. “This time a 
half-pound yellow perch was the victim, and was lifted 
aboard with the line without much ceremony. On the 
next passage across the weedy spot I had a strike which 
made the reel screech long and loud. Dropping the 
oars, which were held by pin oarlocks, I grabbed the 
rod and checked the rush of the game only long enough 
to feel its power and weight, when the line. suddenly 
slacked, and it was gone—probably with a good-sized 
hole in the side of its mouth to let pass with each 
breath water before it had paid its toll of oxygen. This 
was on the windward trip, and before I could or did reel 
in, the boat was blown back toward the bait so quickly 
that the latter had sunk to the bottom and caught in 
the weeds. By the time the hook was clear and clean 
again, I was far out of my course toward the south 
branch of the river. Hereafter I was contented to fish 
but one way across the grounds—down the wind. Going 
to windward, I would reel in and keep the bait aboard, 
and struggle against wind and wave back to the starting 
place. 

The next time across I hooked the mate of the perch, 
already caught. I said things to him, as did Hiawatha 
to Nahma, and called on the king of fishes, daring him 
to strike. : 

Again I hooked a pickerel of about two pounds in 
weight, and again I lost. This time I had brought him 
alongside and saw him glare wickedly at me, as only 
pickerel can, when all of a sudden a mighty shake of his 
head wrenched the hook from his mouth and actually 
threw it into the boat beside me. “Take your cheating 
old worms and be hanged to you,” he probably said, as 
he disappeared. 

But here was encouragement, and though I had a 
lurking suspicion of the approach of dinner time, I 
stoutly refused to iook at the watch in my coat under 
the bow seat, and resolved to fish that patch until 
something was flopping in the bottom of the boat that 
might be heard without an ear against the gunwale. 

On the second trip against the weeds after that I was 
wondering if I coyd light a pipe in all that wind, when 
Z-z-z-z-z-z! screamed the reel. I picked up the rod, 
pressed thumb on reel and attempted to reel in. Whew! 
how he does pull! He is well hooked! Oh, the joy of 
it! What of patients, affairs, business now? Who shall 
win this struggle? There he goes—far out of the water 
he jumps, his sides gleaming and the drops falling all 
about him as he shakes himself through his plunge into 
the air. This dash is unavailing—the hook holds, and 
now that I have seen his thirty long inches, I know 
there is a long fight ahead if the light tackle is to hold. 
Here he comes rushing toward the boat, but not a slack 
inch of line does he get, for the boat is drifting away from 
him, and the reel is a quadruple multiplier. After this 
he sulks and allows himself to be slowly and laboriously 
reeled in, until he gets sight of the boat, and the strange 
monster in it, both of which are surely connected with 
that strange thing sticking in his mouth and that mys- 
terious and maddening tugging which for the first time 
in his life prevents him from gliding as free as light 
through the water. Then off he darts far away toward 
the more friendly Vermont shore. Nothing could ‘stop 
him, save such a bolt rope and tackle as the pot-fisher- 
men hereabouts use; certainly not this eight-ounce rod 
and thread-like line. But at last he stops and again 
allows himself to be reeled in until near at hand, when 
with another great lunge, he shoets directly under the 
boat, and heavens! the tip with him. Just in time I 
pass the rod around the end of the boat, but scarcely is 
it safe before he darts back to the other side again. My 
heart stands still—he’ll break that rod yet. Three times 
he rushed arcoss the keel, and each time I managed to 
save my tackle. After this, one long run played him out. 
He floated on his side as I reeled him in, and lay quietly 
while I passed the rod back, grasped the line above the 
tip and shoved the landing net under and in front of 
him and quickly lifted him aboard with certainly a third 
of his length projecting from out the net’s mouth. Once 
aboard and dispatched by a blow on the head, I had 
scarcely time to admire his size, his beauty and his 
glance, wicked even in death, before the sound of 
breakers close at hand brought me to the realization that 
I had drifted away up the lake and'close inshore. Quick 
moves were necessary in getting the oars shipped—I 
had taken them both into the boat during the lulls in 
the fight—and getting under way for home. 

The wind and the waves made the row home a long, 
hard pull, and there was no opportunity to light my pipe, 
but it was sweet to look at that big beauty there in the 
shade of the little deck at the stern. W.S.T. 





Trout Tickling. 


WasuHincton, D. C., Nov. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Mr. Chambers’ interesting notes are always 
enjoyable, but his article about tickling trout in the paper 
of Nov. 15 calls to mind-an experience of one of the 
employees of the U. S. Fish Commission, when collecting 
eggs of the lake trout at Lake Dunmore, Vt. A number 
of adult lake trout ranging from seven to fifteen pounds 
in weight were in a partially submerged, open boat, in 
which they had been towed to a convenient point for 
stripping them. One of the employees. quietly placed his 
hand under a large female and tickled the belly of the 
fish. The fish remained quiet for an instant, then darted 
suddenly to the other end of the boat. turned about, and 
returned to the point from which it had started; where 
the man still held his hand. He then proceeded to tickle 
the trout for some little time. This showed beyond all 
question that the fish enjoyed being tickled. I do not 
see how any of fisherman could ever exterminate 





enough fish by this method. however, to necessitate. any 
In fact, I should think’ it would be 4 
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A Pearl River Camp.—V. 


(Continued from page $90.) 


“Tus business of husthing all the time for meat and 
woing without bread, has ceased to be funny, and feels 
to me very much like work, and hard work at that,” 
said Jim, as we opened up the usual discussion as to 
how to get our dinner. 

“Yes,” said Will. “When you have to do it, fishing 
is no fun at all, and hunting is no better than hoeing 
corn. Let’s dig out for a day or two and go some- 
where and fill up and then come back and have some 
fun. I am hungry all the time, even in my sleep.” 

“That is all right enough to talk, but where can we 
zo to eat?” said Walter. 

“There is not money enough in the crowd to fill us 
up on hay, if we could eat it, and if any of the natives 
about here have been around begging the honor of our 
company to dinner, they have spoken very low. It is 
no use to grumble about being hungry. and having to 
rustle for grub, for there is but one other thing to do 
if we can’t stand it.” 

We knew he meant give up and go home, but not one 
of us was yet ready to contemplate the humiliation of 
sneaking back, starved out and discouraged, after the 
big talk we had indulged in; to say nothing of hav- 
ing insisted so on being left to our own resources in the 
matter of providing provisions. 

After some further discussion we concluded to try the 
white perch and trout, and loading our minnow seine 
into the boat, repaired to the river to catch minnows. 
On a sand bar near where we were seining, I found a 
peculiar track made by some animal with claws, that 
seemed to have a heavy tail that made a deep mark. 

I could not tell what it was that would make such 
a track. but Walter recognized it at once and pro- 
nounced it an alligator, and a large one. 

We were greatly excited by the discovery, believing 
that alligators were very fierce and dangerous, and, al- 
though we had only a few minnows in our bucket, con- 
cluded not to tempt fate by further seining in that water. 

Our fishing was not at all the success we hoped for. 
and any one of us could have eaten alone the entire 
catch of the morning. It was a sad and silent crowd 
that toiled up the bank from the boat, carrying our 
scanty supply of fish, and bearing in grim silence our 
hunger. 

“Hullo! Company,” said Jim, as we came in full 
view of the camp, and saw seated“n a stump by the 
ashes of our fire a large, bearded man. 

“Walter’s friend,” said Will. “Come to ask us to 
dinner.” 

As we approached our vistor he arose from the stump, 
dropped a double-barreled shotgun carelessly into the 
hollow of his left arm, and stood facing us. He was a 
very large man, of rather forbidding mien. He an- 
swered our polite salutations in a short, gruff manner, 
and immediately began to catechise us. 

“Where you from?” he asked. 

We told him. * 

“How long you been here?” 

This question we also answered. 

“Ativbody else been camping areund here since you 
come?” 

We said they had not. 

“Have you seen anybody around since you been 
here?” 

We answered this in the negative, and the question 
ing ceased for a time. 

The man’s manner was abrupt, and his attitude rather 
truculent, but we were self-reliant boys, and not easily 
frightened, so felt nothing but a vague uneasiness from 
his visit and questions. 

When the silence had lasted so long that it was grow- 
ing embarrassing, Walter said: 

“Was you looking for anyone in particular, sir?” 

“Yes,” he snapped out, with an oath. “I am looking 
for somebody allfired particular, and when I find him 
and give him the eighteen buckshot that I have got in 
this here gun, his infernal hide won’t hold shucks.” 

The gentleman was plainly in dead earnest. and sorhe- 
body was in danger of suffering great bodily injury. 

We were divided between a feeling of sympathy for 
the unknown’s danger and curiosity as to his offense. 

“Well, we haven’t seen a soul since we came here,” 
said Walter. “What kind of looking man is he you are 
hunting for?” 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. “Never saw him yet. 
but I will see him if I have to hunt a year. It is a 
thieving scoundrel that has killed one of my best hogs 
that I am after, and I’ll shoot him just as quick as I 
get sight of him.” 

Will had stepped to the water bucket for a drink. and 
had the dipper almost to his mouth when our visitor 
spoke of the hog. I was looking at him and saw him 
freeze with his mouth open, and the dipper a few inches 
from his lips. His hat plainly moved on his head, and 
great drops of sweat broke out on his forehead. while 
he gazed at the angry man like a snake-charmed bird. 

Fortunately, our visitor was not looking at him, so 
did not see his look of conscious guilt. 

“How many hogs have you lost?” said Walter, evi- 
dently to create a diversion and let Will recover from 
his panic. 

“How many have I lost? Do you suppose I have 
been sitting around letting a dad blamed hog thief rob 
me as he pleased? I’ve lost one hog, and a fine one 
and when TI catch the thief—as I will—the coroner will 
be his next visitor.” 

T glanced at Will out of the tail of my eye, and saw 
that he had not moved. We were all pretty uneasy and 
wishing that our visitor would take his departure, which 
he showed no signs of doing. 

Trying hard to appear at ease, we set about building 
our fire and’ preparing. our scanty dinner, while ow 
‘loodthitsty guest continued his tirade against. the un 
known slaver of his hog, with dire threats of vengeanes 
Finally, when we put on our small catch of fish to fr 
ad he saw how little there was, .and that we -had notl 
irg else. pe seed 8 fhe fish was all we-had to eat...Q. 
our ‘repiying in t rmative, he proceeded ‘to speak 
sae and forcibly to the effect that it was foolish 
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and all but criminal on the part of our parents to allow 
it. 

“You ought to have brought enough provisions to 
last your whole trip if you did not catch a single fish or 
shoot a squirrel,” he wound up. 

This struck Jim as being a reflection on us and our 
respective households, and he rose to explain: 

“We did bring provisions, plenty of them. A clothes 
basket and a market basket full and the h—” 

Walter was making desperate efforts to shut him off 
by grasping his own throat with one hand and pressing 
his finger on his lips, while I stood helpless with terror, 
believing that a moment more would see us facing a 
cross examination that would convict us as the hog- 
killers, for, of course, we could not let Will bear it all. 
But Jim got no further than the begirtning of the fatal 
word “hogs” when Will broke in on him in a frenzied 
howl: 

“Clothes basket full! Market basket full! Piled up, 
running over. Eat it all -up. Eat all day, and all night. 
Never did eat so much. Just done nothing but eat. 
You never saw anybody eat so much, did he, fellows?” 

Will wound up his wild harangue almost in hysterics, 
and it was not a bit funny. 

He firmly believed that his life was in danger and was 
scared as only a boy can be. 

Jim realized how near he had come to putting the 
fat in the fire, and was covered with confusion. There 
was a moment of silence, and then our visitor arose to 
his feet, shouldered his gun, and throwing out his hand 
in a careless gesture toward our frightened companion, 
said: 

“If you boys ain’t got sense enough to bring grub 
with you when you come camping out, you certainly 
ought to have decency enough not to bring liquor and 
drink it, young as you are.” 

We entered no denials, and were thankful to see 
him take his departure. He might think we were 
all drunk or crazy, we agreed, so long as he did not 
discover that we had killed his hog. There was a 
general sentiment to the effect that we ought to change 
our location immediately for fear of a return of our 
visitor, and>it would have taken very little additional 
scare to cause us to abandon all our effects and start 
for home in a body. Will, especially, was very insistent 
upon leaving at once, declaring that he had rather walk 
all night than chance another such visit. 

Our appetites had been so affected by the scare that 
our small supply of fish proved ample for dinner. After 
much discussion we concluded to at least defer our de- 
parture until the next day. 

The afternoon was devoted to fishing for bream, and 
our success was great. Determining to atone for the 
short rations we-had been on, we cleaned the entire 
catch, which more than filled a large bucket, and pre- 
pared for a real feed. The bacon was sizzling over 
the fire, and we had meal spread on a board to roll the 
fish in to prepare for frying, when a loud “Hello!” was 
heard on the opposite bank of the lake. Our friend of 
the afternoon was the first thought of each one, and 
our hearts sank. 

After a hasty consultation Walter and I went to in- 
vestigate the hail, leaving the other boys to look after 
the preparation of supper. Will’s parting injunction 
was: “If it is that bloodthirsty old pirate, and he 
comes back with you, I will be in bed and you can tell 
him I am sick, and it will be perfectly true.” 

Arriving at the lake bank and replying to the hail, we 
found our would-be caller Bob Weston, a cousin of the 
Kirkman boys, whose home was a few miles away, and 
who had come over to visit us. We soon had him 
ferried across and up te camp, where he received a most 
hearty welcome, owing partly to the relief we felt and 
partly to the fact that he was the bearer of two large 
loaves of bread sent us by his mother. He further won 
our deepest gratitude by the assurance that he was ac- 
quainted with our friend, the hog owner, and knew that 
he was to go to Yazoo City the following day to be 
gone two weeks. This good news, the abundance of 
food—especial y the bread—and our welcome young 
visitor acting altogether, made us so hilarious and hun- 
gry that we ate every fish and all the bread for our 
supper. Bob proposed to imitiate us into a new order 
of sport after supper, and we set to work on our prepa- 
rations. 

He had brought what he called a fish gig and proposed 
to take us on a gigging expedition by torch light. The 
gig looked like a trident, as shown in the pictures of 
Neptune, being a three-tined fork—the tines barbed— 
set on a long handle. 

Gigging, as he explained to us, was practiced by wading 
along in the shallow water after dark among the cypress 
roots and trees, with a torch made of pine knots, by 
the light of which you could see the fish and strike 
them with the gig. 

“How about snakes?” asked Jim, when Bob had ex- 
plained his method. 

“Hardly ever see one at night, and they won’t bother 
you at all.” 

This was good news to me, as a snake was my pet 
aversion, and I had thought at once how apt we would 
be to run on them. We dound gigging very exciting, but 
not as easy as it looked. 

Bob struck several fish to show us how, and then we 
rach took a turn. The pine torch gave a good light, 
but the fish did not look right in the -vater. 

We were not much trotbled by the refraction, usually 
the most serious difficulty in speaiing or striking fish 
in water, as we worked only in very shallow water, but 
the fish would not look right. 

My first strike was a root into which I drove the 
gig with tremendous force to the great consternation 
of a large fish that lay almost against it, the root hav- 
ing presented the exact appearance of a fish to me, and 
vice versa. 

We novices made many mistakes, but occasionally 
took a fish, which was all the more enjoyed, owing to 
the difficulty we found in mastering sport. We 
finally. had to quit, owing to the fact that our torches 
gave out, but we.carried back to camp,the best string 
of ieee had. yet Nog fib: sigh ; 

- Walter struck .t argest ' sighted, which. we all 
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species that we had found worthless. Bob called it a 
grinnel and pronounced it unfit for food. 

We were very tired when we returned to.camp, but 
as Beb was compelled to get back home early in the 
morning, we prepared a generous mess of fish for break- 
fast before turning in. E 

Nothing disturbed our rest, and we slept—five in a 
bed—as only healthy tired boys can. 

Lewis HopkKINs. 


An August Outing. 


Editor Ferest and Stream: 

One day a few weeks since, while gazing from my 
office window, watching men and maidens coming from 
beach and mountain laden with that healthy brown shade 
which comes only with the good old summer time, there 
dropped in upon me a couple of friends, with an “Hello, 
old man, what are you dreaming about?” “Nothing in 
particular,” I replied, “just enjoying the healthy glow 
I see passing, but, unfortunately for me, carried by the 
other fellow. It just makes me wish I could get away for 
a few days.” ‘Well, why not?” they said. “That’s what 
we are here for—all tired out and want to go some- 
where. Now, you know where to go. Start and take us 
with you, away from railroads, letters and newspapers, 
into the woods, near the end of some distant point, where 
we can commune with nature for a week, shake off. this 
tired feeling, and be able to brace up a little.” “All right. 
When shall we depart?” “At once.” And so, with hard- 
ly a thought of the matter, or where we were going, I 
consented to take my friends to some jumping-off place, 
where the noise of the grinding trolley could not pene- 
trate. 

The arrangements were left to me. In fact, I was oy 
appointed guide, and told what was expected of me. 
was to pilot the party to just the proper place, amuse 
them with stories of my previous experiences—fact or 
fiction, mattered not to them—provide for their comfort, 
and, above all things, see them safely home at a given 
time, with life preserved and health improved. No small 
undertaking, I assure you, as both my friends are charter 
members of the “Tenderfoot” and “Kicker” clubs, vety 
inquisitive and willing to learn. Looking into the muzzle 
of a rifle barrel, or causing # fly around a fellow’s neck 
was all the same to them. They wanted a good time, and 
were bound to have it—taking chances being part of the 
programme, : ; ; 

I may as well introduce my friends—just re Billy 
and Sam. They are fast friends and both good fellows— 
yes, mighty good fellows; and the way they “call” each 
other on various occasions is amusing, but let some other 
fellow mix, and there is trouble at once. Billy is in the 
hotel business. He knows all about running a hotel—or 
thinks he does—which is the same thing, and the spread 
he prepared for us for a send-off the night we left was 
well appreciated when later we sat down to tin plates, and 
the smoky food prepared for us by our Canadian guides. 
Sam turned his face toward the setting sun and thought 
of old Boston and her famous baked beans, but it was 
no use to think—eat or go hungry, and Sam faced the tin 
plates with the crowd. 

Now, about Sam. Well, he is a lawyer. He is not a 
Webster, and says he is glad of it, for he would not care 
to have his picture hanging in every legal office in the 
land. This may seem strange, but if you could know Sam 
and his bashful, retiring disposition, all would be ex- 
piained. But Sam is all right—only one failing, just a 
little gun shy. He did not enjoy some of Billy’s military 
movements with a rifle, so one morning, when Billy came 
up the lake and made a good shot at a loon, Sam asked 
what he was shooting at. Billy said he was after a loon 
and got one right in the head. “That is nothing,” said 
his bosom friend, “you have had one there for years,” but 
he was sorry for this soon after. While passing through 
the woods, Sam was a short distance in the rear. Billy 
and I stopped behind a clump of bushes and watched 
him -hunt the trail. “Wait for me, Billy,” was the cry 
we heard, and when he came in sight that frightened, 
lost-in-the-woods looks on Sam’s face was a picture <10 
artist could paint. 

But, enough of the boys for the present. 

“Cummings’ Camp, Square Lake, Maine, the home of 
the largest square-tailed trout in the State.” That is the 
way the circular reads, and probably every man who has 
fished this famous chain of lakes has seen fish beauties 
usually found only in pictures. This was our destina- 
tion. We left Boston one Sunday night. Monday morn- 
ing found us at Bangor. Here we took the Bangor & 
Aroostook train, arriving at Jemtland at 2 P. M. Jemt- 
land can boast of only two buildings, but it is surely on 
the map. Here we were met by a young man who was 
to drive us to the first camp, some twelve miles distant. 
The reads were somewhat rough, owing to recent rains, 
but at 5 P. M. we reached Camp Ranch-to-Rest-In on 
Cross Lake, safely, with no broken wheels nor bones. 
We were welcomed by Mr. D. L. Cummings and daugh- 
ter, who had provided for us a supper such as only a tired 
traveler can fully appreciate. 

Tuesday morning we started for the main camps, eight 
miles distant by canoe. situated on Square Lake, and here 
is where I lost my job as guide. Billy and Sam did ‘not 
propose to take any chances in a canoe with me as pro- 
pelling power. so, with cool repudiation of my contract as 
guide, three Canadian boatmen were engaged, and off we 
started. I will not attempt to give the names of these 
guides, beyond Frank and Pete, as I would surely make 
a mess of it. Anyway, they knew the lakes, and could 
handle a canoe, which was quite a necessary accomplish- 
ment for our party. 

At Square Lake we found Mrs. D. L. Cummings and 
Mr. Fred Cummings in charge, and with a characteristic 
Maine welcome, we were assigned to a comfortable camp 
and told to make ourselves at home. 

Wednesday morning bright and early we started on a 
cruise of some seventy or eighty miles. A ten-mile paddlc 
took us nearly the length of Square Lake, and into the 
Dimmock country, which, by the way, is where the moose 
are full fed and grow large. It was no uncommon sight 





- to see two or three moose feeding at the water's . 


careless of our presence, but the first crack of a rifle will 
their discontent is at hand. and if they are wise, they will 
hasten eee blacksmith shop for a set of high- 
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After lunch and a pull at the brier, we again took to the 
watet; Down Squate Lake, through Eagle Lake thor- 
buglifare, acfoss Eagle Lake, thei tip Fish River, and 
Ehitipell fot the Hight at the foot of Lake St. Froid. Here 
again was the courage of the tenderfoot severely tiled!, 
with another introduction to tin plates and camp-fire cook- 
ing.. While the guides were preparing our evening meal, 
$am was busy putting in several vigorous kicks from his 
tent on the smokey side of the fife. I shall always think 
that he was coinmiifiiig With the Spitit of the departed 
hoe for, I surely heard him. say ‘Nevettilore.” Leaving 
lim to his own reflections, Billy and I wandered up the 
lake shore and in about half.an hour returned with wet 
feet and a dozen pairs of fat .ftogs’ saddles, and this 
was how it happened that our bill of fare fo? brealefast 
was made more tempting by the addition of frogs’ legs, 
a la Boston. That long-to-be-remembered breakfast over, 
a little fishing was in order. We were not long in locating 
the finny beauties that were to furnish our midday meal, 
and had it fot been that we wished to leave a few for 
Uieetiiis ptirpeses, the sport might have continued in- 
definitely, ae ee aes 

Going back to camp, a big tfoilt fedrly jiumiped ovet 
Frank’s paddle. ‘“Feesh of’en jomp in canoe on this 
lak’,” said Frank. I glanced backward at his wrinkled 
face, but he gave no sign that the truth was not his 
specialty. I said nothing, and doubtless Frank concluded 
T had fished in other days, for he gave me no further 


lifofmatioty of a siniilar iatufe. 
at tal fo fid jis. back at Square Lake Camp, which, 
the. Boys Ha eci i, WAs ttiofé eomfortable, for. the 
hight in the tent had not been a pleasdfit ofie 1h all fe- 
spetts... A friendly owl had a!so camped quite near Us. 
Sam thought it Wa3,2 bear. He sincerely hoped to see 
its black nose poked under the Canvas near where Billy 
was dreaming of a beauty, but no beast. - pos 

Friday was occupied making a trip up the lake to Little 
Goddard Brook, Here words fail to fully describe this 
beatiful stream, with its witiding course and ever silent 
shores. No sound btoke the stilltiess, save the waters 
dig fFotti the glistetiitig paddle. We fotitided each bed 
silently, woliderif At evety ttirh .what_fiew scetie would 
present itself on this great pafiérama of nature ; but, riot 
until the canoe grated on the sand at the trail landitig 
was our watchfulness rewarded. There, standing in the 
tall grass, their great dark bodies silhouetted against the 
green foliage, we saw three large moose. This was a 
sight well worth the bare of hotirs, and the entire cost 
of otit trip. Tt is sald, a ttioose is vety intelligent, and it 
Geftainily seemed as though they had tead the full text 
at the Maite game lds, and. knew we could tiot hatrii 
them, fot they viewed tis with eviderit curiosity, ard 
finally pushed their way into the heiivy growth ard 
disappeared in the forest. i 4 

Our party continued up the trail some three miles to 
Cattip Gilttore, a charming little resting place that one 
titist ktiow in order to find. Hete was served lunch— 
boiled eggs, sandwiches, fresh blueberries picked en route, 
and a cup of gefiuitie forest-niade coffee. Now, a Maine 
guide wotild as sooh fotget his dititiet as He would his 
After-dihtier smoke, and some sports are itclitied the satis 
way, so otit strioker, lasted pearly two hours, there amid 
the deep forest. Billy. and Sani. etitertaitied the circle 
with many fairy tales of unusual interest, some of which 
would have done credit to our old friend Ananias, but 
were vouched for as positively true, Days of this kind 
pass all too quickly, and the gathering forest gloom 
warned us back to camp. d 

Saturday came too soon—our last day at this delightful 
lakeside home. The day was well improved on the water, 
up Big Goddard Stream, around to the pleasant Barstow 
Camp, then over the trail to the head of Eagle Lake, 
whiebe the sparkling water, rippling over the glistening 
sands, gave tis a temiptitig itivitation fot a plutige, which 
was gladly accepted. 

Sonday we had prepared for our start to the Hub. The 
morning was chill and misty. The teams had been en- 
gaged, and as all hotel and law business in Boston seemed 
Che at a standstill. Sam and Billy decided they must at 
once return to the haunts of.men to put things in motion. 
That was a muddy twelve-mile drive, but tio matter, it 
was enjoyed all the same, as well as the sights and 
scenery along the famous Bangor & Aroostook road, to 
Bangor. The mantle of night had fallen when the train 
pulled out of the Bangor station, and three tired fellows 
sought their berths. br : 

Tuesday morning we landed in Boston, back again from 
a most delightful trip, and over our breakfast coffee we 
took a vote. Up went six hands, in favor of another 
journey into the forest when business would permit; and 
thus ended safely, a delightful August outing, for Billy, 
Sam and the Guide. Roxpury. 


‘Fish and Fishing. 


The Weight of Fishing Rods. 


More than the ordinary amount of comment aroused 
by statements published in Forest aAnp STREAM, has fol- 
lowed the remarks made a few weeks ago by Mr. Hough, 
relative to the weight of fishing rods. Over and over 
again have I heard references to the matter by anglers 
who take a special pride in the quality of the tools which 
they use. The unanimous opinion of those who have had 
the most experience in experimenting with various styles 
of rods seems to be that Mr. Hough hit the nail squarely 
upon the head when he pointed out that something more 
than lightness is required in a fishing rod. As a well- 
known angler remarked the other day, “a light rod with- 
out heart or backbone is a delusion and a snare.” Many 
makers who turn out rods without regard to hardly any- 
thing else than their light weight are responsible for 
much discomfort and lack of succes on the part of anglers. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that a greater meas- 
ure of success in the manufacture of rods uniting light- 
ness with casting and killing power, has been attained 
in America than anywhere else. The superiority of the 
well-balanced split cane rod of American manufacture for 
trout and ounananiche fishing made itself apparent to me 

Jong ago, and a three and. three-quarter-ounce tool has 





constant companion on all my inland fishing trips 
of the last foer years, - Few anglers, I think, will be found 


tra. time required to kill a large fish 
of to save’. double with 0 delicate and so responsive 





tool as this. I must conféss that when it comes to @ 

stand-up fight with a salmon, I have tStally preferred 

a Castle Cannell or some other stout rod of the gfeeti- 

heart species, because I not only know the dangers whicti 

threaten the arigler’s connection with his fish during every 

instant St tire that elapses between the hooking and the 

gaffing of a salmon, fut also because when I go afishing 

for salmon, it is with the intetiti6fa of fighting the fish 

that I may be fortunate enough to hook, afid not femiain- 

ing passive while they fight me. What had confitmed sie 

in. this preference was the expefience I had had with some 

of the split cane salmon rods beldfiging to companions 

with wliim I had fished. . Last July, however, I found out 

that it is possible fof a light cane rod to kill a lively sal- 

mon quite as quickly as a heavy Greenheart. _ My. friend. 

Mr. Hart, returning tired to camp, suggested that, I should 

try a pool close by with his new cane rod, while fie looked 

on. A tweny-six-pouiid salmon was hooked at almost ffie 
first cast. The river was between Mr. Hart and the 
writer, and before one of the guides ¢otild cross and bring 
him over to the death in the canoe, the fish had been gaffed 
by the other. The rod was. of course. just such a ofié 28 
Mr. Hough describes as desirable for the angler’s use, and 
I riever warit 4 bettet ore. What anglers have to guard 
against, however. in buvitig fods, is that lightness of make 
is the nialn Consideration. Afi expert angler may some- 
times know, or think he knows, iust how a rod will act 
by the feel of it when sét up in the fa¢kle shop. There 
is very much, of course, in a pfoner balance, and ever 
this cannot be well judged unless the feel is on the tod, 
hut it is alwavs advisable to have the line run Gut and to’ 
take the opportunity of testing the casting power of 4 fod 
iii sOiHe Ape space before concluding a purchase. 


ee Change df Opinion in England, 


_ English writers on sporting topics ard fidw advocating 

the iisé 6f lighter fishing rods than those hitherto ifi tis4, 
even in sea-hslinig, atid that well-known fishing expert. 
Mr. F. G. Aflalo tei!s his feadets in a recent number of 
the Field that a light trout aoe Which he advocates for 
atigling for codling, whiting and sea bass it fivers will 
givé teti ties more sport than the stiff sea rod, which he 
admits is exéellent for lifting.the heavy skate caught off 
the British éoasts. One of these fish was recently taken 
with rod and line at Bally¢ottori on the Kenmare River. 
weighing 120 pounds, and oni a hatidline one of 163 pounds 
has been taken. 

It mav not prove uninteresting, in connection with the 
size and weight of salmon rods made in England to de- 
scribe ote which has passed into my possession. It is 
made of whole catie, mottled black and veliow in color 
and bears 4ti a brass plate arownd the butt, the name of 
a famous London rod maker. It consists of four joints, 
atid there is a hollow gaff of. tiet hiatidle. containing the 
snare tins. All these parts fit info a hollow cane case 
three and a half inches ity diameter, and surtotinded by 
six heavy hrass hands, headed by 4 screw-plate of the 
sate material. When put together the rod weighs four 
hourids and a auarter and measures nearly twenty-three 
feet itt leneth. Tt almoct reatires a giant to wield it. Its 
original ownef was 4 Philadelphia man of large stature. 
who tised it on the Ste. Marguerite and other Canadian 
salmon, streams sevefal veats ago. I am told that it cost 
from £15 to, £20 sterling. and the heauty of the finish 
shows 4n evident determination to turti ott an exqttisite 
piece of work. In its original shane it is better suited for 
a musevrm of angline appliances or for a fisherman’s fi- 
brarv than for anvthine else, but I have rendered its t- 
ner half wseful hv making a short butt, which takes the 
place of the nricinal two lowest joints. As enstomaty 
with manv British rods. the ferrules are colored black. fo 
prevent the reflection of a bright stn on clear metal fright- 
ening the fish in clear water, and probablv the mottled 
color of the cane was contrived fe- 2 similar purpose. 


E. D. T. CHAmpBers. 








A Fisherman Caught. 


Portce Captain Maune, of the Stagg Street Station, 
Williamsbureh. in an effort to capture a thief who per- 
sistently visited a tailor shop in Graham Street, hid a 
patrolman in the place last night. Shortly after 2 o’clock 
this morning the officer saw a young man open a window 
in the rear of the shop and pass in a long pole to which 
a fish hook and line was attached, which, by swinging 
around he was able to secure:some dress goods valued at 
about $30. The thief reneated the trick five times, and 
then the policeman from the inside caught the thief’s arm. 
The noise of the struggle brought the tailor, who went 
to the yard and secured a grip on the thief until the offi- 
cer was able to come ovt. The bov was held on a charge 
of burglary.—New York Evening Post. 


| Che Bennet 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s 
show. M. A. Viti, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 24.—Glasgow, Ky.—American Championship Field Trial 
Association’s second annual trials. C. B. Cooke. Sec’y. 

Nov. 29.—Thomasville, N. C.—Continental Field Friat Club’s 
eighth annual trials. 

Nov. 24.—Glascow, Ky.—American Championship Field Trial 
Club’s second annual trials. Chas. B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond, Va 

Dec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 


“A Vermont Mode.” 


SPRINGFIELD, Vt., Nov. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am the man-who described the New England fox 
hunt printed in your issue of Nov. 1, under the title 
“A Vermont Mode.” 

I have read in your issue of Nov. 8, under the same 
caption, a most beautiful “roast” by Mr. Albert Con- 
verse, of Philadelphia, Pa.. If Mr. Converse had been 
present. when I finished, you probably would haye lost a 
subscriber. I was stunned. I, a pam> werden of my 











State, a hater of game hogs. I, who had worked so 
ardently for the protection of afl kinds of game, was, 
after all, nothing but a pot hunter, a ¢ontemptible fellow 
who deserved this scathing rebuke. Bat the more I 
think about it the better I feel. 

From the poitit of view of the humanitarian, the New 
England method is the better of the two. It lacks aff 
the elements of savagery found in the English or South- 
ern hunt, where the huntets, who are well enougl 
motinted, arrive in time to see an exhausted fox torm 
to shreds by the wolfish pack. 

From the point of view of the sportsman—yes, but! 
there is no point; there are as many points of view’ 
as there are kinds and conditions of men. 

I can readily understand how Mr. Converse, perhaps: 
bred of a long line of fox-hunting ancestors, shotld 
look upon ouf hunt as a sacrilege, breaking, as it did, all! 
the treasured traditions. 

The New England fox hunter regards with the same 
aversion any man who wotild trap a fox. Although 
our methods afe tabooed in England and in the South, 
we still entertain much the same regard for our quarry. 
A New England fox hunter will not allow his dog to 
follow #@ she fox during the early spring, and would 
see the last of his young chickens or turkeys disappear 
before he would shoot one in the summier. 

With us it is a questiot! of the present method or 
none at all. Hounds cannot be followed in our rough 
country on horseback or in carriages, and the people 
up here are too much occupied with the hunt for a 
living, to sport 4 pack of hounds, even if they could be 
used. 

Mf. Converse’s idea of the facility with which foxes 
are “potted” is éfroneots. Wm. Everett Cram, in his 
book, “Little Beasts of Field and Wood,” says: “From 
what I can learri, fox-hunting, as it is practiced in this 
part of the country, is a seience that requires a great 
deal of study to make it @ success. And the novice, 
though his dogs are of the best, may not even get a 
shot for tlie first season of two.” This is true, and J 
can assure Mr. Converse that it requires both leg and 
head work to follow the hounds afoot. Our red 
foxes are so large, so crafty and their powers of eadwr- 
ance i$ $0 great, that no hounds ¢af eatch them attion 
our hills. Therefore, the gun is the fly means whie' 
gives hope of ati o¢¢asional success, that element with- 
out which no sport cafi long survive. We like to hear 
the music of the hounds, fione the less, because we 
ofily run two or three together. 

Shial! the nut-brown Vermont lad be denied the de- 
light of enfi¢ing the big trout from the pool under the 
bridge because he has a cut pole and baits with the 
humble earth worm, while the man from Philadelphia 
throws his flies with a 6-ounce split bamboo? The com- 
parison is fair. 

If Mr. Converse or any one else caft show us a bet- 
ter method for use in our country under existing condi- 
tions, he will be the most welcomed of men arid we will 
not eve insist on the use of the term “fox-hunting,” 
which, however, appears to me a proper use of the Eng- 
lish fangaage. As to the use of smoke in the hunt de- 
scribed, this was an experiment tried in the hope of 
giving us anothef ttn. I do not for a moment deny 
its irregularity. The fesult was entirely unexpagted. 
The other members of this hunt (I have nothing to 
say for myself and will leave Mr. Converse to draw his: 
own conclusions) are gentlemen who would scorn to’ 
shoot a hare in her form or a treed grouse or catch’ 
short trout; in fact, they are sportsmen of as true a 
type as any other, and I know they will be as swr- 
prised as I was at Mr. Converse’s bitter criticism. If’ 
the British Isles the deer was formerly hunted with’ 
horse and hounds, but the sportsmen of the State of 

Pennsylvania “pot” them with guns, and Mr. Co®- 
verse has fio mofe right to “jump on” me than a man 
who has followed the stag hounds in Scotland has to 
attack the sportsmen of Pennsylvania for shooting deer. 
It all depends on the point of view, and if Mr. Converse 
will give me his address I will send him an invitation 
to come up to old Vermont, and he will find, much to 
his surprise, perhaps, that we have our own code of 
shooting ethics, possibly as rigid as his own; and I 
can assure him that he will find among our sportsmen 
a generous consideration for the beliefs and opinions 
of others, which is one of the most admirable qualities 
a gentleman can possess. I hope I shall some’ day 
have the pleasure of meeting the-enemy face to face, 
for between you and me, Mr. Editor, I don’t believe this 
man Converse is such a bad fellow, after all. 
W. W. Brown. 





Rabbits in North Carolina. 


Forest AND STREAM’s readers have knocked “around 
and about,” to use a darky phrase, with the writer, in this 
southern country, in quest of the possum and the ’coon, 
the squirrel and the partridge, and the snipe, and now 
they are to be told about a little excursion after the darky’s 
“winter friend,” to wit: “Bre’r Rabbit.” The rabbit is to 
the darky in cold weather what the “watermillion” is in 
summer ; namely, a thing to be sought for and eaten with 
the greatest relish. The ‘possum is more prized, it is true, 
but is scarcer, while “Bre’r Rabbit is ter be had fur de 
lookin’,” as a darky sportsman sententiously remarked. 

The writer must have enjoyed a thousand rabbit hunts, 
yet they never lose their zest and infinite variety. Each 
rabbit presents a new situation. The dogs and the negroes 
are of course as much a feature as the rabbit himself. A 
rabbit hunt lets out all the unctuous joy of the negro, his 
talk, his laughter, his shouts, and meanwhile the dogs 
make music which rings in the glades, romps over the 
hills, is returned in clangorous echoes by the woods, while 
the heart beats quicker and the legs run faster after that 
little bit of flesh and fur than they do after anything else. 

The country around Raleigh is not exactly a paradise 
for rabbits. A negro once said to me, “De rabbit heaven 
is up in Chatham county. Up dere rabbits is so thick dat 
dey’s two or three un "em ter every brier heap.” A slang 
term for the rabbit is “sand horse.” The writer never 
heard it used save in this particular section. Chatham 
county is really full of them. They are so numierous as to 
le an_atticle of trade. nearly approaching a e 


Tlowever, thé rabbits in the vicinity of Ra bane né- 
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merous enough to furnish plenty of sport, anda good bag 
as well: We made up one day what may be termed a sort 
of official party for a hunt. There were the Governor, 
the Secretary of State, the Auditor, the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, William Robbins, a large landowner and a 
thorough sportsman; the writer, and his young hopeful, 
alsosundry negroes and about thirty dogs. The scene 
of the hunt was Mr. Robbins’ 1,000-acre farm in plain view 
of Raleigh, the sort of place “Bre’r Rabbit” loves. Cotton, 
gtass and cornfields, woods and those low places along 
little streams, with high grass, briers, alders and willows, 
which are rabbit resorts, are the features, and then there 
are patches of “broom sage,” as the darkies term it, an- 
other sort of retreat for the hare. 

Here are the dogs. Three of them are little grizzled 
fellows, with faces like those of very old men, nonde- 
scripts in the dog world, but only useful and highly 
prized by their owner, Ben, who says, “Dem’s my shag- 
gies. Dey’s de greates’ rabbit jumpers you ever seed. 
Dey kin run, too, but dey business is mostly jumpin’ um. 
Atter dey doos dat, de udder dawgs mus’ ten’ ter dere 
part o' de business. If de rabbits anywhere de shaggies 
guine ter fin’ him. Bet on dat! He’s jus’ got ter cum 
out 0’ de wilderness, en come quick, too.” Three of the 
other “dawgs” are beagles or part beagles. Ben calls 
them “beagle houn’s,” and says “dey goes erlong wid de 
shaggies.” Most of the dogs are the rawboned and 
rather large, shambling hounds, which are the darky’s 
“best bower,” and of which every country negro has. at 
least one. : 

Great consideration is paid by the white sportsmen to 
the views of Ben and his chief assistants, who has the 
odd nickname of Soldier, possibly because he shirks all 
other work save rabbit hunting, in which sport he will 
go all day and lead the most strenuous life imaginable 
for a few drinks and the fun of the thing. The negro 
assistants are equipped with sticks, with which they beat. 
and poke into every “likely lookin’ place,” to aid the 
dogs in starting or “jumpin’” the rabbits. One darky is 
so clever a beater that he is the first to jump a rabbit. 
Suddenly he emits a yell and throws his stick, and a rab- 
bit rushes out of the edge of the marsh and right into a 
cotton field. The cotton has been picked, but the stalks 
stand thick and strong. There is the rattle and snap of 
the thickly ranged stalks as the dogs and the rest of us 
fairly surge through them. The white contingent is 
around with guns and quickly gets to points of vantage. 

The rabbit is in his element, the cotton field. He knows 
exactly what he is doing. The rains and the frosts are 
causing a partial decay of the plants, and the acid in 
them, probably tannic, gives out a strong odor, which 
must tend to diminish that of the rabbit. Then, too, by 
lying down between the rows of the cotton the rabibt has 
a capital opportunity to use one of his favorite ruses, that 
is, to lie down full length, keep still, and let the dogs 
actually run over him. Sometimes he keeps on lying 
there. Again he will turn and go back, sometimes jump- 
ing several feet to one side or the other, to puzzle the 
dogs. Sometimes after the dogs have turned back to- 
ward him, he has the audacity to run toward them and 
through their lines, as most of them rush heedlessly in 
full cry. 

Ben says: “Rabbits jes’ nacherly takes ter er cotton 
patch. I don’t rightly know why, but dey goes dere, sits 
stilhen saws woods, minds dey own business, er mebbe 
lies down, keeps right quiet en- lets de dawgs run right 
over um. De dawgs is crazy ter git de rabbit. Keepin’ 
still is what saves de rabbit. Watch de shaggies. Dey’s 
trying ter jump him ergin. Watch ole Blue. dat big 
houn’, Dat udder big licun’ by him is Lawyer, which I 
calls him becatisc he makes such er fuss all de time like 
lawyers n de cote house.” Pen grins at his own joke 
and whoops up nis dogs. 

The dogs make all kinds of turns and returns in the 
cotton patch. Presently the writer gets a glimpse of 
something moving. It is “Bre’r Rabbit.” A snap shot 
knocks him over, but when the spot is reached he isn't 
there. The dogs go at it again. A minute later some 
one sings out, “Why, here he is,” and sure enough there 
lies the rascal, stone dead, in a clear place, seventy-five 
yards from where he was shot. 

The rabibt is held up so all the dogs can see him, as 
they are called up. Otherwise, they would not go after 
another rabbit without much delay. The darkies are 
given a dram, which they take with great relish. It is not 
considered good form in rabbit hunting, as in ’possum 
hunting, to take a drink until the first game is bagged. 
After that there is no limit. “Let's draw down to’ards de 
branch ergin,” says Ben. ‘“Dey’s lackly ter be ernuther 
un um in dere. If not, den dey’s sum en de hillside in de 
broom sage. Dey likes dis place, ‘cause yander’s er 
callard patch, en some turnips is close by.” 

Up gits another rabbit. One of the shaggies jumped 
him, and Ole Blue and Lawyer are leading the chase. He 
goes into the cotton patch, but sc close are the dogs that 
he has to keep on running, so he makes a detour of per- 
haps a mile. Meanwhile Ben posts the people with guns, 
so as to head off the rabbit at the best points for getting a 
shot. But at this rabbit no shot is taken. The dogs 
have him, and Old Blue fairly tosses him into the air, 
while Ben has to rush in and snatch him from the dogs, to 
which he administers various and sundry kicks and cuffs, 
as they are irying to cat him. 

“Dem shaggies shorely can run er cold trail,” says Ben. 
“Dat track dey’s on was made last night, erfore daylight. 
Here he goes!” ending with a yell. “Dat’s er buck rabbit, 
de old hie, en he kin run same as er fox, all day long en 
mo’, too. This prediction proves very accucate indeed. 
This particular rabbit crosses a branch twice and makes 
a brilliant dash along the whole line of hunters, while 
the shooting is like that on a skirmish line. The last 
tian knocks him over. 

Another rabbit, roused from his snug for min a hollow, 
goes up streams and into the woods, leaps a branch and 

oes. into_a hole in a tree. The hole is three or four 
feet above the ground, and looks hardly large enough for 
a ferret to enter. The dogs tree. Ben says “Let Old 
Blue say if he’s in dar.” Old Blue declares with a loud 
veice that. something is in that hollow. A forked stick 
is passed up into the hollow. It brings hair. Then a 
split stick is introduced and Ben says, “I'll twiss him out 
en. er, minnit!” He adds: “He ay nigh climb de 
tree.” One is reminded of the rabbit Uncle tells 
about so: deli lng That paricaies, cote SS oe 
gtree.. Then: Uncle Remus’ boy auditor protested 


that rabbits didn’t climb trees, Uncle Remus remarked 
very grandly, “Well, honey, dis un did, kase he wuz 
"bleeged ter climb.” That settled the question. 

The dogs make one faux pas. They eat a rabbit. For 
this they get a sound thrashing. Then there is a fight 
between three or four of them. Ben explains their mis-- 
conduct by saying, “Dey ain’t all mine, and so dey ain’t 
*zactly un ter each odder. Some dogs is mighty onfriend- 
ly anyways.” 

One rabbit, literally flushed by the writer in a thicket. 
makes a wild dash. The dogs are put on the trail and 
away they go, the writer after them. The Auditor decides 
that the rabbit will return to that spot, so he takes a place 
in an old roadway. A quarter of an hour he makes his 
report, or rather two reports, bang! bang! but these are 
not followed by the shout which announces victory. The 
fact is he missed clean. There are a lot of people back 
of him, ladies, children and darkies, spectators. The rab- 
bit, scared half to death, plunges through these and into 
a branch and disappears as if swallowed by the earth. 
One darky says, “I don’ see why dat gemmen didn’t kill 
him. De rabbit’s eyes look as big as engine headlights 
when he come down dat ole road.” That rabbit fooled a 
score of people in a space of a few yards square, for it 
required another quarter of an hour to find him. Then a 
darky pulled him out of the edge of the branch, dripping 
wet. 7 

“Dat shorely is er keen un,” said Ben, as a rabbit over 
which hunters and dogs had literally walked, got up and 
made tracks the other way. “He jes’ sot still en let de 
dawgs show what plum fools dey is.” This rabbit takes 
to a thicket along a stream edge, and dodges in and ont 
and is shot at several times. One-darky finally said, “I 
seed him just’ now en I swear .he was er sittin’ on his 
ha’nches er washin’ his face wid his forepaws.” This he 
regarded as an act most contemptuous both of the hunters 
and the dogs, but suddenly shouted, “Big-eyed rabbit, 
hoo! hoo!” as the shaggies stirred out the sneaking rascal 
of a rabbit. The softer note of the little beagles is heard 
as they peg away after the quarry. Ben allows that good 
as are the shaggies, “de beagle dogs is de most perseverin 
kind dey is. Dey kin go anywhere er rabbit kin.” I 

The Governor was in bad luck. Of the nine rabbits 
bagged in a couple of hours, he did not get one, nor did 
he get a shot. The Secretary of State and Auditor got 
the shots and did weil. e 

Ben entertains the writer with some stories about “the 
rabbit and his ways.’ He says he has “seed um er dancin’ 
and er playin’ en mighty nigh er talkin’ and er singin. 
Some of Forest AND STREAM’S readers have doubtless 
seen rabbits at play in the gloaming, and will understand 
what Ben meant: their queer gambols and their squeaky 
little voices being almost uncanny. «Ben says they dance. 
Says he: “Den sashays at one another jes’ like people at 
er dance. Dey bows en dey scrapes, den jumps up en 
cuts de pigeon whing. Yearly in de mornin’ en erbout 
dusk is de times dey mos’ in genrul cuts up dat erway. 
When dey doos dat erway dey shore is a plum sight. Er 
rabbit is er master han’ ter stir erbout of er night. Owls 
gits atter him, foxes wants him, but he gits eround jus 
de same. Endurin’ er de dav he sits eround mighty quiet. 
He’s er waitin’ ontwell night time. Rabbits eats fros’. 
Dat makes um fat. Dey’s two kinds un um, de ole fiel 
rabbit an’ de swamp hyar. One’s littler dan de udder. 
Bofe un um kin run like er streak.” Frep A. OLps. 





Western Massachusetts Hunt. 


(From The Springfield Republican.Nov 13.) 


NEARLY a hundred hunters and from 30 to 40 hounds 
joined in the opening day’s hunt of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Fox Club at Westfield yesterday. It was the 
usual success, although the number of brushes secured 
was not as large as at some of the former hunts. So- 
ciability and good cheer prevailed, which is worth more 
than the killing of a large number of foxes. The ex- 
hilarating exercise with the ever-present expectancy of 
seeing a fox within gunshot, or the sound of the hounds 
as they jump a fox from his hiding place in some swamp 
or upon a mountainous ledge, is worth much to the 
real fox hunter. Men are known who have hunted sly 
Reynard for years without having secured a single brush, 
yet they enjoy the sport keenly and are never dis- 
couraged. It is the free open air life that appeals to 
them as much as the mere slaying of the fox. At least 
six pelts were secured, but the driving on the whole 
was disappointing. } : 

The conditions were thought to be ideal. A rain had 
fallen in the night, and the ground was well dampened 
for successful trailing. Some of the veteran hunters, 
however, thought there was too much water, and said 
that the scent had been washed off the leaves and grass. 
They also shook their-heads when they saw a south- 
west wind was blowing. Their predictions were not 
far amiss, for the trailifii® was,af0t of the best. Two 
of the old hunters who predicted poor following were 
John Rood and Joseph Clark, of Sandisfield. Mr. 
Rood is 82 years old, and Mr. Clark 79. Both were in 
the hunt. The morning was productive of the best 
driving, and from about 7:30 till 9 there was consider- 
able music from different packs of hounds that had 
caught a scent and started their quarry. Three dogs 
jumped a fox in the swamp near the lower reservoir 
brook, and for a halfshour there was the liveliest kind 
of a time. The pace was fast and furious, and the 
hounds were led a merry chase im small circles, until 
Mr. Fox finally tired of his capers and led the dogs 
over Mt. Tekoa and nearly to Fairfield, where he again 
began traveling in circles. There were no hunters in 
that section, and the fox failed to return, About 8 
several dogs started another fox. at the foot of the 
mountain and carried him along to the north until he 
fell a victim to the unerring aim of one of the hunters. 
There was a vast amoufit of ammunition wasted, much 
to the disgust of the genuine fox hunter. Many of the 
novices took to hunting rabbits and squirrels, and there 
was a continual bombardment, after ‘the novelty of 
standing behind a stone wall or tree had worn off.’ 

The start was made from the Park Square Hotel about 
6 A. M., in "busses and catriages. Bugler Pettis 










made a tour of the town a’ AD M., and awoke 
the well as a of the other citi- 
zens The ; east a 


gloom over many of the hunters, but this was dispelled 
in a short time, when it was seen that the clouds were 
to shed no water, andthe sun peeped through the rifts 
now and then. It was an enjoyable day- for out-door 
sport, greatly in contrast to a year ago, when there was 
a miniature blizzard raging. The wind in the afternoon 
was not favorable to the chase, but there was not much 
to chase after the noon hour. The club made its head- 
aeertens at Albert Healey’s house, on the road between 

ochassic and Wyben, and the women of the latter 
village furnished an excellent luncheon to the half-fam- 
ished sportsmen. The proceeds will be devoted to the 
little chapel at Wyben. The majority of the hunters, 
who had stationed themselves along Pitcher street, took 
lunch at Mr. Hayden’s farmhouse. Most of the suc- 
cessful hunting was done along the base of the moun- 
tain. There were several good drives to the west of 
Pitcher street along Mount Tekoa, but little fun was 
derived from the hounds cut from the leash near old 
Grindstone Mountain. There was also less trailing to 
the east, toward the brickyard, Trainfield and Furrow- 
town, the foxes apparently being determined to stick 
close to the hills. It was thought that conditions were 
right for them to play the dogs out into the open pas- 
tures and fields, on account of the damp condition of the 
woods, but they did most of their running in the woods. 

Many out-of-town men joined in the hunt, including 
about a score from Worcester and a half dozen from 
Hartford. Several women were also out to have a part 
in the hunt. F. M. Lamb, of Worcester, shot a fox in 
front of C. B. Daniel’s dog, that had been running less 
than five minutes. The dog was all alone, and started 
his fox below the Pitcher Road, to the south of Ball 
Mountain. Mr. Daniels is also a Worcester man, and 
had the distinction of shooting a handsome dog fox in 
front of his own dog soon after Mr. Lamb killed his. 
It was a fine specimen. Both foxes were shot within 
less than an hour of each other, and both in front of 
Mr. Daniels’s dog. This is an unusual record, and it is 
safe to say that Mr. Daniels was as proud of the achieve- 
ment of his hound as he was of having secured a brush. 
Others who secured foxes were Harry N. Phelps, of 
Southwick; Dr. I. H. Pomeroy, of East Gloucester; Ed- 
ward Williams, of Southwick, and Herbert Higgins, of 
Westfield, making a total of six in all, which is con- 
sidered quite satisfactory, the conditions being consid- 
ered. Dr. Pomeroy killed his fox late in the after- 
noon on the east side of Ball Mountain, and Mr. Will- 
iams bowled his over about 4 P. M., near Grindstone 
Mountain. 

The hunters met in the early evening at the hotel to 
recount the experience of the day. At 6:45 a line was 
formed and the members and guests marched in a body 
to the Gem Opera House, with Officer John S. Breen 
performing escort duty. Hubbard catered for the ban- 
quet, about 175 being present. John T. Way, president 
of the club, called the gathering to order, after the 
cigars had been passed, and introduced E. W. Dicker- 
man as toastmaster, who presented the speakers in a 
most pleasing manner. Congressman George P. Law- 
rence was One of the guests of honor, and received a 
warm welcome. The speaking was of a high order and 
was brightened by many witty stories. Running through 
the remarks of most of the speakers was a vein of seri- 
ousness, in which was emphasized the value of leading 
lives of honesty and sobriety, and of the need: of giving 
freely of time and effort in solving great national prob- 
lems. The manhood of President Roosevelt was com- 
mended by several of the speakers. Congressman Law- 
rence expressed himself as favoring rigid government 
supervision and control of great industries supplying the 
necessities of life. Mr. Green spoke of the democracy 
of the sportsman’s life and paid a high tribute to West- 
field, his old home. The other speakers were Judge 
J. J. Quinn, of Hartford, and A. B. F. Kinney, of 
Worcester; Rev. W. C. Gordon, S. H. Holmes, C. A 
Brodeur and H. W. Ely. eg 


—_——————_—_ 


Retrieving. 

The best work on retrieving is “Fetch and Carry.” 
well-known treatise by B. Waters. In this nae the hao 
teur can find all the instruction necessary in training his 
dog to retrieve. Every educational step is carefully 
marked out for him, the-methods of teaching every detail 
and correcting faults are fully explained: and thus the 
amatur need not be experimenting aimlessly for methods 
Many collateral branches of training are also treated. 

Fetch and Carry " has received the indorsement of nearly 
all the expert trainers of America. The chapters are 
The Amateur Trainer; The Importance of Retrieving ; 
The Natural Retriever; The Educated Retriever ; Imple- 
ments and Commands; The Natural Methot! The Force 
System ; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Incidental 
Training ; Wildfow! Retrieving; The Irish Water Spaniel ; 
The Chesapeake Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers ; English 
Retrievers ; Qualities of the Retriever; The Finder-Re- 
triever ; The Dog’s Mentality. Cloth, price, $1.00. Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 





There is a story current at Kuliang (Central China 
says the Foochow Echo. about a tiger in that ae 
giving trouble. It is said that a missionary and his wif 
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Barnegat Bay Sneak-Box. 


The accompanying plans, which are given through the 
kindness of Mr. bk. 8. Schock, the designer, show the 
typical modernized sneak box, which is now raced on 
barnegat Bay. ‘Lhe only restriction piaced on these boats 
for racing 1s that they shall not exceed 17{t. over ail 
length, and while boats of ali descriptions ana proportions 
are built and raced, it has been tound that the most suc- 
cesstul cratt have been those with moderate dimensions 
ot beam and sail area, similar tothe plans given herewith 
‘Yhe principal changes in this design trom the original 
sneak-box, are the increase ot freeboard, tuller bilge and 
more of a scow bow, to give her buoyancy forward and 
prevent diving when being driven oft berore the wind. 
‘Lhe modern boats are handy and very tast on all points 
of sailing, and make an exceilent type of inexpensive boat 


for afternoon sailing and racing in shallow waters. The 
dimensions are as tollows: 
Length— 
Ra haces cc's «radon ae ae les acianee's 17ft. oin. 
NE isu a chains CaMaaEs To 6Geesegved 13it. oin. 
Overhang— 
BOE aka bo iiee 850s habe es we oe ev ecsws 3it. oin. 
Cr ia teas gee MS se oes dca cae 1ft. oin. 
Breadth— 
DR wee oaks Cue ae Bn oie 640 nd scaee 6ft. 6in. 
ID So D2E a k'Jale dees doeags <eelck es 6 5it. 2in. 
Freeboard— 
I a's avs 6/50 GERa NEES on'oks avenge lft. 3in. 
BA kins REGO 45 <b COs Sno <<. 00 sbite'e Ojt. Loin, 
Draft— te 
NE 8 Far oe vs ce Be an aulean sv ebaicd lft. Oin. 
Hull alone 6in. 
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Boston Letter. 


. Boston, Nov. 17.—There was a. hot time at the meet- 
ing of the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts 
last Thursday evening, especially when it is considered 
that nothing was done. ‘lwo measures of immense im- 
portance were acted upon, one the adoption of the pro- 
posed new 22ft. class, and the other the adoption of 
changes in the present rules governing the restricted 25ft. 
and 2ift. classes. 

There was a little better attendance than at the two 
previous meetings. The adoption of the 22ft. class had 
spurred Mr. Sumner H. Foster, the organizer, to greater 
etforts, and he not only made a personal canvass among 
the delegates, but also came armed with proxies. When 
the vote was taken the result stood 12 for adoption and 5 
against. Two of the delegates present did not vote 
when their clubs were called, and it was ruled that, un- 
der the by-laws, their silence was equal to votes in the 
negative. Had these votes not been counted as in the 
negative the class would have been admitted, a two-thirds 
vote being required, but with the addition of the two 
silent members to the no side the motion was lost, and 
the association refused to adopt the class. The discus- 
sion waxed warm, and Mr. Foster tried in several ways 
to get the vote reconsidered later, but all to no avail. 

In spite of the fact that the association refused to 
adopt the 22ft. class, Mr. Foster has informed me that 
those who intended having boats built for it are going 
ahead, it being reasoned that if sufficient number of boats 
are built the clubs will give races for the class, anyway. 
The orders for the boats, it is said, will be placed this 
week. Burgess is said to have three orders for 22-footers 
and Lawley, three. Mr. S. C. Winsor, of the Duxbury 
Y. C., is much interested in the class, is anxious to com- 
municate with those intending building at his Boston 
office, 19 T. Wharf. 

The 22-footers having been disposed of by the Yacht 
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BARNEGAT SNEAK-BOX—SAIL PLAN. 
Designed by E. B. Schock. 


Racing Association, the matter of changes in the rules 
came up. It was the intention to adopt rules on meas- 
urement, which would embody some of the features of 
the New York Y. C. rule, while still maintaining many 
of the principles of the present rule. In the call for the 
meeting, the manner. of obtaining length was the same 
as the New York rule. It seemed, however, that there 
was considerable prejudice against the formula and the 
failure of its possible passage became apparent: So 
Mr. Louis M. Clark offered as a substitute, that the 
square root of the sail area. should not exceed 145 per 
cent. of the cube root of the displacement. This was ap- 
plied to 21-footers, and was lost upon vote. Thereupon 
Mr. Clark avowed that he did not intend to propose any 
more motions, and so a like proposition for the 25-footers 


BARNEGAT SNEAK-BOX—LINES. . 
Designed by EB. Schock... 


was never offered. It was then voted that it be the sefse 
of the meeting that no changes should be made in the 
existing rules governing 25-footers and 21-footers. 

The result ot that meeting puts the yachting prospect 
for next season in Massachusetts Bay in a very doubt- 
ful state. In spite of the vote not to change the rules, 
there are very few actual boat owners in the restricted 
classes who will not admit that changes in the rules are 
necessary for the health of the sport. For next season, 
then, the only one of the restricted classes which will 
hold together is the 18ft. knockabout class. There is a 
movement on foot now to get some of the owners of the 
21-footers together and agree to race among themselves, 
but not against the objectionable boats. It is said that 
they can muster up ten boats, but there is likely to be 
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PLATE Tf. 3 
ICE YACHT——DETAILS OF HULL AND SPARS——-DESIGNED BY H. PERCY ASHLEY. 
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PLATE III. 
ICE YACHT——-DETAILS OF RUNNERS——DESIGNED BY H. PERCY ASHLEY. 


1. Chocks or runner guides. : 4. Steering gear. Side view. 6. Forward runner. Section. 
2. End of runner plank and section of runner. 5. Steering gear. Section. 7. Forward runner. Side view. 
3. Section of forward runner. 
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PLATE IV. ee 
ICE YACHT——DETAILS OF RIGGING AND IRON WORK——DESIGNED BY H. PBRCY ASHLEY. 
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Some question about this number. It is said that the 
‘older 25-footers will not race against the boats of ex- 
treme dimensions that are now being built. If this is so 
the interest in the 2§ft. Glass will be very slight. Had the 
22ft. class been adopted by the assdciation, it is likely that 
several more boats than are now contemplated, would 
have been built. It is said, however, that the Corin- 
thian Y. C. is likely to adopt the 22ft. class at its next 
meeting, as will also several other north shore clubs. 
{t is also likely that the Duxbury Y. C. will adopt the 
class. If this4§ done the chances of a number of boats 
being built will be stronger. 

Up to date the number of racing boats under construc- 
tion is very small. It is not known that any restricted 
21-footers are being built, while there are only two 25- 
footers under way. Burgess has finished the lines of one 
of the Seawanhaka Cup challengers, and she will be laid 
down this week. She will be built in Fenton’s shop. The 
lines of the other Seawanhaka boat will be started as 
soon as possible. She will be built at Manchester in a 
special shed. Burgess has an order for a 3oft. water 
line cruising yawl for Mr. J. J. Feeley. A dozen yachts- 
men haye agreed to build for the Mattapoisett one-de- 
sign class, for which Burgess turned out the lines. 

At Lawley’s west shop the 166ft. steam yacht for Mr. 
C A. Fletcher, of Providence, is about framed. Part of 
the plating is on and the bulkheads are in. In the east 
shop a 50ft. ketch for Mr. J. H. Cromwell, of New York, 
is partly planked. The keel for the 6oft. waterline 
schooner for Mr. C. H. Clark, of Philadelphia, is set up. 
A 34ft.-yawl for Mr. F. H. Adriance is laid down. The 
cruising 30-footer for Mr. Alfred Douglas has been 
hauled out of the shop, and a sister boat is having her 
cabin finished up. Fred Laydey has orders for a 25- 
footer for Mr. Swift, of New Bedford, and a cruising 
21-footer for Mr. L. H. Spalding, of Winchester. He 
has turned out the plans for an I8ft. class to be raced at 
Kennebunkport, Me. They will be built at that place. 
The design of the soft. schooner for Mr. John M. Rich- 
mond is being held off, awaiting the final action of the 
New York Y. C. on measurement rules. 

Joun B. Kiveen. 





A Racing Ice Yacht. 


BY H. PERCY ASHLEY. 


Otiver Boot, of Poughkeepsie, who in 1790 built the 
first ice yacht, composed of a square box on three run- 
ners with a small sprit sail from his ducking boat, little 
realized that he was laying the foundation for thousands 
of racing ice craft all over the United States, Canada and 
Europe. Unless one has been constantly in touch with 
these speedy flyers of the frozen surface for the past 
twenty-five years, and noted their gradual improvement 
from year to year from the crude side rail affair to the 
hollow-back bone racing machine of this winter, the im- 
provements seem incredible. And why? For the reason 
that past experience coupled with scientific designing, has 
placed these flyers under control, and the danger attached 
to this sport years ago when the ice yachts were built by 
the rule of thumb, has passed, the modern, up-to-date 
racing ice yacht is obedient to her tiller under any cir- 
cumstances, and the windward runner does not raise 
from the ice except in a half a gale, and then reefing is 
required. The most prominent and practical improve- 
ments of late are hollow spars, hollow trussed back bone, 
steering box aft of the clew of mainsail, reduced jibs and 
sails, ‘hoisting with pliable steel running rigging. Many 
of these improvements are due to Com. H. C. Higginson, 
of the Orange Lake Ice Y.'C., who constructs, under 
his personal supervision, and sails new racing ice yachts 
from year to year. The racing ice yacht whose plans 
appear in Forest AND STREAM, is of the third class, ac- 
cording to the world’s classification if ice yachts, which 
is as follows: “Ice yachts shall be divided by sail area 
into five classes, as follows: First class, measuring 600 
£4. ft. of sail area and over; second class, measuring 450 
and under 600 sq. ft.; third class, measuring 300 sq. ft. 
and under 430; fourth class, measuring 225 sq. ft. and 
under 300; fifth class, measuring less than 225 sq. ft.” 
The style of rig or shape of hull,and dimensions are at 
the designer’s option. In the accompanying sail plan that 
calls for the sails fully stretched, it will be noted that the 
ice yacht carries 442 86-100 sa. ft., making her a third 
class boat, and just 8 and 14-100 sq. ft. less than an ice 
yacht of the second class. Hence the craft can go up a 
class and sail in it as well.as her own, and have a fait 
show with the second class boats, and for all around rac- 
ing in class or mixed class, a craft of these dimensions is 
the most practicable. The international rule, which 
originated with the Orange Lake Ice Y. C., in a mixed 
class, is as follows: “Allow one second for every square 
foot of canvas carried over the smaller boat, provided the 
course is ten miles, and the time limit of the race is one 
hour. If the race assailed in fifty minutes, 50-60 of a 
second per square foot, and so on in accordance with the 
time of the race. In other words, a large ice yaclit does 
not give the smaller boat so much time if the race is 
sailed in a half hour as she does if the race is sailed in 
one hour. In a five-milé course, one-half second per 
square foot can be used. If the race is sailed in thirty 
minutes, allow 15-60 of a second per square foot, and if 
sailed in twenty-four minutes, 12-60, and in accordance. 
The genera! time limit for five miles is 30 minutes. In 
this racing ice yacht the general dimensions are: Back 
pone over all, 4oft. 6in.; track of fore runners, 22ft. rin. ; 
from nose to center of mast, roft. 6in.; from center of 
mast to center of runner plank, 4ft. gin.; cockpit, 8ft. by 
Aft.; sail area, mainsail, 376 86-100 sq. ft.; jib, 66 sq. ft.; 
total, 442 86-100 sq ft. 

In building, the first step is to select the wood for back 
bone and runner plank. The very best wood is basswood, 
well seasoned and free from knots and checks. The 
merits of the other woods are in their order named: 
White wood, butternut, white cedar, pine. carrying 
out these specifications, it should be clearly understood 
that the materials and workmanship of wood, iron, 
bronze, sails and rigging should be of the very highest 
order, and the-plans ‘accurately followed. 

Back Bone or Center Dimber.—Select two first class 
planks of ; when ¢ dressed should 
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place, a mark gin, from the lower side upward. At the rm 


mast it measures I1in., at nose of cockpit 7%4in., at ex- 
treme stern 5%4 in; the lower side is perfectly straight. 
Now take a long batten and sweep out the curve, as 
shown in Plate 1. Mark your second plank from the 
first one after being dressed to batten mark. When the 
back bone is finished, including the oak caps on bottom 
and top, it should measure at nose sin.; at mast, 12in., 
and at heel 534in. Now that you have your shells or sides 
of the back bone dressed smooth, lay one side on a leveled 
surface, and take your strips of soft, seasoned white pine, 
free from checks or knots. The dimensions of these 
pieces which form the truss for the hollow back bone, are 
2in. by 2in. The first two pieces of the truss are placed 
under the mast at an angle of 45 degrees (see plate 
No. 2, Fig. 33). The contact surface is given a liberal 
coat of fish glue, and temporarily tacked in place with 
two screws from the inside. Between these two is fitted 
a triangular piece of pine 2in. thick, to sustain the down- 
ward thrust of the mast (Plate 2, Fig. 37). Now reverse 
the plank and screw fast, making the heads of the screws 
flush with the surface of the plank. At the next truss is 
inserted a piece of pine at the lower side, measuring 2in. 
by 3iti., to sustain the upward thrust of the bobstay 
spreader. (Plate 2, Figs. 27 and 37.) The same direc- 
tions are followed in forward bobstay spreaders. (Plate 
2, Fig. 32.) Insert a 2in. piece at nose 2ft. long. {Plate 
2, Fig. 31.) The formation of the nose is shown in 
Plate 4; the horn part of the same is capped with a 3m. 
diameter by 2%4in. and Yin. thick iron band to receive 
the runner plank forestay. Aft of this is an iron band 
3%in. deep (on top and bottom) of in. iron set flush 
with the wood and pierced with a U iron “in. in diam- 
eter, to receive turnbuckle for jibstay. (See Plate 4.) 
The iron work is fitted after the back bone is ready for 
varnishing. Secure the trusses aft from the mast until 
the runner plank is met, and fit a strip 2 by 3in. parallel 
with back bone to give holding wood for the three in. 
lag bolts that secure the heel of bobstay. (Plate 2, Fig. 
34.) Truss aft, as shown in Plate 2, until the nose of 
cockpit is reached, and insert a piece of pine 2in. thick 
and 2ft. long; also one of the same thickness of oak 
at heel of back bone. (Plate 2, Figs. 35 and 36.) These 
pieces of solid wood strengthen ends of cockpit rail and 
rudder post. Now that your truss is finished, glue and 
screw on the remaining shell and cap, the same with 
strips of oak 4%in. by Yin. on top and bottom. The oak 
is secured by glue and screws 6in. apart on each side. 
(Plate 2, Figs. 38 and 39.) 

On each side of rudder post is fitted an iron band, 
14in. broad and Yin. thick. The forward band is in con- 
tact with the heel of back bone on its inner surface, while 
the after one is set flush. (Plate 3, Fig. 4.) It will be 
noted by reference to Plate 2, Fig. 35, that the under “in. 
oak cap extends only to the nose of the cockpit, as the 
flooring of the cockpit is in contact with the side planks 
of back bone. 


Runner Plank.—A plank 23ft. lo..g by 16in. broad and 
5in. thick, is required when dressed. See that the heart 
of the timber is on the upper side. Dress down from 
the upper side in a gradual curve to the ends, which 
should measure in depth 2%in.. Now take down the 
width of the plank at ends to 14in., and cut away wood 
on the under side at middle, the shape of draft of saddle 
in Plate 4, gradually bringing it to nothing as it meets 
the runner chocks. When the plank is finished the dimen- 
sions should be, center 16in..by 5%1n., ends 2%in. by 
14in., length over all 23ft. The hole for shroud pin bolt 
is set 1¥%in. forward of the center of the plank. (Plate 
2, Fig. 18.) The distance between these holes is raft. 
(Plate 2, Figs. 18 and 19.) 

Runners and Steering Gear.—Turn to Plate 4, No. 7. 
The forerunners are made of white oak. The fore- 
runners measure 5ft. sin. from nose to heel, and are 2%in. 
wide by 5%4in. deep. (Plate 3, No. 3.) They are pierced 
with a 34in. bolt, on which they ride. (Plate 3, No. 2.) 
The shoe is of soft cast iron, 2%in. deep, and has a cut- 
ting surface of 45 degrees. This is securely held in place 
five square-shouldered screw-headed bolts ¥in. diameter. 
In finishing up the fore and aft cutting surface of the 
shoe with a small file, see that at the riding bolt the bot- 
tom of the shoe takes a gradual downward curve from 
the nose to the riding bolt; the greatest depth is at the 
bolt, and is 3-32in. The upward curve aft of the riding 
bolt is the same. In Plate 3 the ice line is shown by 
dots. The wood for rudder runner is 3ft. rin. over all, 
3Min. deep, and 2in wide. It has two plates set flush, of 
Yin. thick iron, to prevent chafing of jaws of rudder 
post. The rudder runner shoes are also of soft cast iron 
with a pitch at. bottom of 45 degrees, with a slight fore 
and aft upward curve of 2-32in. at the ice contact edge. 
Full working details of the steering apparatus are given 
in Plate 3, Nos. 4 and 5. The rudder post is 11/in. from 
top of the nut to flange that sets on boss at lower side of 
back bone. From bottom of jaws to top of nut is 17in. ; 
diameter of rudder post 1%4in.; diameter of jaws, 3in. 
The rudder post works in two brass bosses on upper and 
lower side of back bone. They are secured to the wood 
by four screws for each, which are set flush with the face 
of the boss. The tiller fits on the square head of the 
runner post and is 3ft. gin. over all. Material for steer- 
ing gear, mild steel, engine turned. : 

oe Chocks.—The runner chocks are made of white 
oak and measure 24in. over all by 4%4in. deep and 2in. 
wide. They are sunk Yin. in the plank, and each chock 
is pierced with four lag screws of Yin. diameter, which 
secure them to the ends of the runner plank. On the in- 
side chocks are mortised two brackets of oak for each 
chock. Three brackets are sunk in. in the plank, being 
glued and lag bolted as well as the chocks. At right 
angles to chocks in their center, they are a with 
riding bolts of %in. diameter. (Plate 3, No. 2.) For 
drawings of chocks and brackets, see Plate 3, Nos. 1 and 
2, also Plate 2, No. 20. 

Cockpit or Steering Box.—Is composed of two. steam 
bent rails, one for each side, of oak, 4%in. by 1%in. 
the inner lower side is cut a square shoulder (before 
bending), %4in. deep by in. broad. (Plate 2, No. 30.) 
The cockpit rails at their extreme are screwed to the 
sides of the back bone, and when in place the whole cock- 
it from outside measurements should be 8ft. by 4ft. The 
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hand rail which measures 4ft. over all by gin. high. See 
stern of back bone, Plate 1. 

Spars.—The spars are all hollow, and are of the Fraser 
make, of the following dimensions: Mast, over all, 25ft. ; 
head, 4%in. in diameter; heel, 444in.; center, 544in. At 
head and heel it is capped with two bands, set flush, the 
upper one being 2%4in. deep and 3-16in. thick; lower or 
heel band is 1%in. deep and 3-16in. thick ; the material 
is brass. Below the masthead cap is a %41n. diameter eye 
bolt to. which is shackled the peak halyard block, and 
above this is sunk to the depth of %in. two masthead 
chocks of oak. Below the peak halyard block bolt is cut 
a slot fore and aft, to receive two solid brass sheaves to 
receive a 5-16in. wire rope. Below this slot is sunk two 
more oak chocks, on which rest the spreader stays. (See 
masthead, Plate 4.) By referring to Plate 2, No. 1, you 
will see that the mast contains three solid parts, one at 
each end, and the third at the spreader. Just 6in. below 
spreader, cut slot fore and aft, and insert two solid brass 
sheaves to receive 44in. diameter running steel rigging 
for throat halyard. (See Plate 4, mast at spreader.) The 
Loom is 25ft. 11in. long, 4%4in. diameter at center, 3in. at 
ends. The outboard end is equipped with a brass band 
and bronze staple for outhauling. The inboard end is 
attached to an aluminum bronze geoseneck, which passes 
around the mast, as shown in Pilate 4. The gaff meas- 
ures 13ft. 6in. by 34in. at center and 2¥4in. at ends, and 
has a band and out haul staple at the outboard end, and 
bent jaws, tumbler and hoisting block at the inboard ex- 
tremity. The jib boom is git. 2in. over all, 2)4in. at 
center, 2in. circumference at ends. There are mine mast 
hoops, whose edges are rounded and whose inside diam- 
eter is 64in. The top hoop has a piece of pork rind 
sewed around the forward side to insure easy slipping 


on mast. 


The main shrouds are of % diameter, plough steel 
(galvanized), of 7 wires to a strand, with breaking strain 
ot 7 tons. Jib stay is the same as main shrouds—spreader 
stays of 9-32in. diameter plough steel (galvanized), with 
breaking strain of 34 tons. ‘Lhe runner plank guys both 
forward and aft are of (galvanized) 9-32in. diameter 
plough steel, breaking at 342 tons. The jib halyard is 
5-16in. steel running rigging with a breaking strain of 
2.2 tons, throat halyard Yin. diameter, steel running rig- 
ging, breaking strain 5.3 tons. Peak halyard, 7-16in. 
diameter, breaking at 3.3 tons. Lower bridle steel run- 
ning rigging 5-160in. diameter, breaks at 2.2 toms, upper 
bridle 3gin. diameter, breaking strain 2.7 tons. The 
blocks, cleats, etc., are of Durkee’s make, and are as fol- 
lows: - 

Durkee’s bronze blocks, size 2 (for %4 diameter, 4 
strand manila bolt rope, extra fine 12-thread). Style C, 
2 double, 3 single, with becket, 1 single without becket. 
These are for the halyard jigs. 

The peak halyard block is Durkee’s bronze block No. 
1, style C, with becket, remove its sheave and replace with 
the largest diameter sheave this becket block will take. 
As it remedies the great strain of wire peak halyard in 
passing through the peak halyard block, this block must 
be equipped with an extra strong Tobin bronze shackle 
and substantial pin bolt. The shroud turn buckles are 
of in. diameter thread, with forged Tobin bronze ends 
and Manganese, bronze body, breaking strain 8 tons; one 
end is an eye, the other a fork. Jib turn buckle same as 
shrouds, excepting it has an eye at each end with brass 
pipe washer and nut to keep eye bolt of jib boom in place 
(see plate 4), 4 half-inch turn buckles same style as 
shroud buckles, breaking strain 4 tons. These are for 
runner plank stays, I ¥in. turn buckle, %in. eye at each 
end, one eye to receive bronze shacle size No. 1. 


Iron Work (Plate 4). 


The -mast head spreader is of mild steel, with hollow 
arms extending 11in., 34in. at butt, tapering to Yin. The 
collar for spreader is 24% by 3-16in. of steel. The bob stay 
is 5gin. Scotch iron, lightened by an open turn. buckle, 
with jam nuts at each end on the bobstay side, two bob- 
stay spreaders set in square plates %in. thick, set flush 
with the lower side of backbone; the spreaders should 
be arranged to be removed from the plates when the boat 
is taken apart, length of spreaders sin. A similar plate 
is made to receive the three lag screws of Yin.. diameter 
at heel of bobstay. The mast step is 7in. long by 434in. 
wide and %in. thick. In its center is a raised tennant, 
and a mortise is cut in the heel of mast to receive the 
same. The mast step is secured to the backbone by 4 
screws sunk flush. Material of mast step, cast-iron. A 
Yin. iron rod, ending in an eye, is joined at forward end 
eye above mast step 24%in. Halyard brackets, of which 
there are 3 pairs (Plate 2, No. 26). Plate 4 shows shape 
and how they are placed on backbone. They are. made 
of’ malleable iron and are 8in. over all. The halyard 
chucks are of cast brass, 3%in. long (Plate 4). The 
jig irons are of in. malleable iron, with eyes-at wu 
end and a flat surface at’ bottom, held in place by 34in. 
lag screws. The saddle is of malleable iron, 2in. by 4im., 
and fits snugly over the backbone. The arms of the same 
are Yin. diameter, iron ending in a nut capped by a 
flange washer. The toggle iron is of Yin. iron with arms 
at ends of Iin., near circle 14in., circle 3in. in diameter. 
It is held in place by a shroud bolt /in. diameter, of mild 
steel, the upper end is fitted to receive jaws of turn 
buckles for main shrouds, the lower end has a thread 
and nut. i 

I wish to impress thoroughly that you cannot have a 
suit of sails set too flat. Have the sails made flat, no, mat- 
ter what your sailmaker advises, for they have-no prac- 
tical experience in handling these flyers of the ice. If 
your sail is the least bit baggy it backs with you as you fly 
over the ice at a mile a minute, and to a great extent re- 
tards your headway. Give the hull one coat of filler, rub 
down and.cover with two coats of.best spar varnish. Iron 
work to,receive,two coats of silver bronze. Blocks, turn- 
buckles, etc., to be buffed and then coated with poquer, 
then theywill-stay bright all winter. The total weight of 
this boat should be 1,377 pounds, divided 0 
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Key to Plate II, 


Hollow mast. 
Hollow boom. 
Hollow gaff. 
Hollow jibboom. 
Masthead band. 
jib halyard. 

Masthead spreader. 

Slot for throat halyard. 

Mast heel band. 
10. Eye-bolts to tighten up spreader shrouds. 
11. Saddle and bolts. , 
12. Shroud turnbuckles. 
13. Runner chock bracket. 
14. Fore runner. 
15. Nose and cap. 
16. Jib traveler. 
17. Mast step. 
18. Turnbuckies for guys. 


Toggle iron. 

20. Runner chock brackets. 

21. Saddle for back bone. 

22. Upper side of runner and chock. 

23. Cleat for peak halyard. 

24. Cleat for throat halyard. 

25. Cleat for jib halyard. 

26. Irons to coil halyards on. 

27. Bolt for runner plank back stays. 

28. Strip of oak to reinforce back stays 

29. Rudder post. 

30. Enlarged draft, showing the method of joining the flooring 
and coaming. 

31. Block in nose of hollow back bone. 

32. Strip to reinforce bobstay spreader. 

33- Strip to reinforce bobstay and block for mast. 

34. Strip to reinforce heel of bobstay. 

35. Two-foot block to reinforce nose of cockpit. 

36. Two-foot block to reinforce rudder post and heel of cockpit. 

37- Enlarged draft of bridge constructed hollow backbone. 

38. Enlarged draft, mid-section of same. 

39. _Enlarged draft of outside of same. 

A—Top of cockpit. 

B—Cockpit coaming. 

C—Backbone. 

D—Mid-section of cockpit coaming. 

E—Cockpit flooring. 


English Letter. 


So far the news of a new Fife 65-footer does not appear 
to have attracted any rivals, though this class ought to be 
an excellent one, according to the traditions of our racing. 
Indeed, there is little to show any likelihood of next year 
being any better than this in open racing, and so a strong 
feeling exists that the handicap classes should be placed 
on a more satisfactory footing. A suggestion has been 
urged for years by one of the papers that the Y. R. A. 
should appoint an official handicapper, and the Field some 
time ago pointed out an excellent way of carrying this 
out, viz., for a handicap committee to allot the boats in 
each class an imaginary rating, corresponding to the time 
allowance that in its opinion each boat should have. That 
is to say, a slow boat of perhaps 75 actual rating might 
sail as only 60 in all handicap races. This would ‘save 
the clubs from no end of trouble in framing handicaps, 
and. would undoubtedly please the owners better than the 
present happy-go-lucky system. An owner who thought 
his boat rated too high, could apply for a reconsideration 
of her case on payment of a small fee, and the committee 
would at any time readjust ratings that they saw to be 
wrong. On your side of the Atlantic yachting appears to 
suffer from the want of one central controlling associa- 
tion. Here we have such, or the makings of such, an 
association, but it is lamentably lacking in energy. 
Whether this suggestion will be taken up is doubtful, 
though it is eminently sensible, and even if it is carried 
into effect, it will have been accomplished only after a 
most persistent. advocacy. , ‘ 

Talking of Associations, an attempt is being made to 
form one for motor launch racing, and I think it will 
have sticceeded before this reaches you. .The idea at 
present is to promote racing among yachts’ launches of 
various sizes, with a bar on lack of beam and a com- 
pulsory minimum scantling. Beside this, an open or 
purely “machine” class is probable, in which the class 
limit of length will alone be considered. This may not 
fill for some time, but as our French neighbors adopt 
this form of racing to the exclusion of all others, we 
must have some means of licking them. Time allow- 
ances in the other, or ordinary, classes will take into 
consideration length and horse power, the latter being 
derived from cylinder measurements and number of 
revolutions, without the slightest reference to the makers 
statements as to power. No doubt we shall have com- 
petitors from your side at times, and certainly from 
France. 

A nasty petrol explosion occurred last month on a 
little 12-ton auxiliary cruiser in Southampton water. The 
paid hand (alone) had come on board about 10 o'clock at 
night, and was going to turn in. He struck a match 
and an explosion followed. He was seriously burned, but 
was able to get ashore in the dinghy, and is now recover- 
ing. Now, this was a somewhat peculiar case, for after- 
ward no leak of petrol could be detected. I hear that 
the real cause lay in the fact that on the previous day 
when the boat was out, continued and prolonged attempts 
were made to start the engine, and the poor thing would 
not start because, as was finally discovered, the batteries 
were exhausted and supplied no spark! The continued 
efforts to start flooded the engine with petrol, and this 
in some way found its way into the bottom of the boat, 
where the gas hung until mixed up by the draught from 
the scuttle, when it was exploded by the lit match. | 

The most important turbine yacht yet built will be 
launched early next year. She is between thirteen and 
fourteen hundred tons, and is for Mr. A. L. Barber, of 
New York. Messrs. Cox & King are the designers of 
this vessel, and they also designed Col. McCalmont’s 
small turbine yacht, which was the first yacht with this 
type of machinery ever built. 

There is, of course, no news of the new challenger for 
the Cup, and any that may appear in your enterprising 
daily contemporaries may be taken as_ purely fanciful. 
Sir Thomas, I read, has expressed his disapprobation of 
racing machines for Cup-lifting purposes. That seems to 
me a most entertaining phase of thought in a man who, 
perhaps, has gone further than any other in producing 
such , objectionable boats. The letters that passed last 
stimmer between him and the N. Y. Y. C. on the sub- 
ject of the new rule have.created a good impression here. 
It is felt that the club acted very honorably in the non- 
application of the rule to the next races, in view of the 
fact that it might have discounted the value of the first 
two Shamrocks as trial boats for the new challenger. 
Our daily papers are so hard put to it to supply the de- 
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mand (?) of.the public for information on Cup matters, 
that one actually issued a broadside this week completely 
filled with the news that a new defender would be built! 
His Majesty’s new yacht, Victoria and Albert, is to be 
fitted with telescopic masts. ‘hese will be much longer 
when at their full height than the present solid spars, and 
they will add very much to the vessel’s appearance. The 
King intends to cruise in her in the Mediterranean in the 
early part of next year. Not a whisper further has been 
heard of the rumored new first-class cutter said to be 
building for His Majesty, and there is probably no truth 
in the report. E. H. Hamitton. 


The Thomas W. Lawson. 


Many yachtsmen throughout the country have been in- 
terested in the building of the huge seven-masted steel 
scheoner which was designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, 
and they will now be pleased to iearn of her perform- 
ance on her maiden voyage, the following account of 
which is taken from the Boston Herald: 

The big seven-masted schooner Thomas W. Lawson 
is back in Boston Harbor with 7,345 tons of bituminous 
coal on board for the Metropolitan Coal Company, and 
her commander, Capt. Crowley, says she is the finest ves- 
sel he was ever on board. The cargo she has is one of 
the largest a schooner has ever brought to this port, but 
it is not nearly large enough to fill the Lawson’s holds. 

“She can easily carry 8,000 tons,” said Capt. Crowley 
yesterday afternoon. ‘With 7,345 tons on board, she is 
only drawing 26% feet of water. We did not bring a full 
cargo because we could not get it.” : 

The Lawson was towed into the harbor yesterday. At 
5 o'clock Thursday night she anchored off Boston Light, 
after a passage from Philadelphia that thoroughly tested 
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Intosh to Mr. Albert V. de Goicoura, of New York city 
by Mr. William H. Alley, of Chicago, her former owner. 
Oonas was built last year by Poillion at South Brooklyn, 
_ 68ft. waterline, 95ft. over all, 20ft. beam and 1oft. 
dratt. 


RRR 


Sloop Fanny, from Newberne, N. C., for New ‘York, 
was caught in a northeasterly gale off the Delaware 
Breakwater and driven ashore at Point of Capes. She is 
owned by Mr. Thomas Fisk, of New York. 


RRR 


The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company has secured 
a site for a station at Eaton’s Neck, Long Island, the first 
of a series,to be built along the Sound for the convenience 
of yachtsmen who, while cruising in these waters, can 
keep in communication with New York at all times. 
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At Morris Heights the Gas Eneine and Power Com- 
pany and Chas. L. Seabury & Co., are very busy with 
new work, and have several large steam yachts now under 
course of construction. The largest is for Mr. Edward 
H. Blake, of Bangor, Me.; and will be called Aria. She 
is 165ft. in length, of steel construction, and thoroughly 
up to date in every particular. Frames are being set up 
for a composite steamer i15ft. long for Mr. S. H. Vande- 
grift, of Pittsburg, Pa:, who will use the boat on the St. 
Lawrence. In order to get her through the canals; her 
bow and stern are being built so that they may be de- 
tached. Plans are being prepared for a high-speed launch 
similar to Vixen, built last year for Mr. John D. Arch- 
bold. The new boat will be r1oft. over all, togft. water- 








VIXEN—HIGH-SPEED STEAM YACHT. 
Designed and built by the Gas Engine and Power Co., 1902. 


her seagoing qualities. From the time she left the Dela- 
ware Saturday until her anchor was droped off Boston 
Light, she met a continuous success of gales, sharp breezes 
and heavy seas, which would have washed an ordinary 
vessel fore and aft. 

But even a drop of water did not reach the Lawson’s 
deck, Capt. Crowley says, and she rode in the heavy seas 
like a duck. 

“She is away ahead of any wooden vessel I have ever 
been in,” said Capt. Crowley, “and I have sailed in seven 
sizes of them. She is very easy to handle, and I am thor- 
oughly satisfied that she is more than we expected she 
would be.” 

She is not of clipper speed, but she can reel off 13 or 
14 knots, and stay at sea when smaller craft would have 
to seek shelter. Considering everything, she made good 
time from Philadelnhia. Tuesday morning she was at 
Vineyard Haven. where she anchored because of a gale. 
Wednesday morning she left the shoals, and, although 
there. was a lively gale in Massachusetts Bay Thursday. 
she was ahle to carrv her canvas until she anchored off 
the Light at 5 o’clock. 

The Tawson docked at the Liverpool wharf, near the 
South Terminal Station. 


7 pay Vixen. 


The hioh-cneed steam yacht Vixen, designed and built 
hy the Gas Engine and Power Comnany and Chas, UL. 
Seahurv Comnanv. is owned bv Mr. Tohn.D. Archbold, 
of the New York Y. C. Vixen is fitted with twin screws 
and -has two trinle exnansion encines with three evlinders. 
each 7in.. tain, and 17%Ain. bv toin, stroke. Steam is 
sunnlied bv Seahurv patent water trhe boilers. Her di- 
mensions are—lenoth over all, rooft.: waterline, 76ft.; 
breadth, 12ft.: draft, 4ft. 


™ YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The steam vacht Aztec, owned by Mr. A. C. Burrage, 
of Boston, is now out of commission, undergoing prepara- 
tions for a long winter cruise. 
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The auxiliary schooner Oonas, of Cary Smith design, 
has recently been sold through the agency of A. J. Mc- 
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line, 14ft. beam, 4ft. gin. draft. She will have twin screws 
with triple expansion engines and Seabury water-tube 
boilers. She is to have a speed of twenty miles and will 
be owned by Mr. Parker Bremer, of Boston. A flush- 
decked, schooner-rigged steam yacht, 103ft. over all, is 
well under way for Mr. Henry S. F. Davis, of New York. 
An auxiliary cruising yawl 7oft. over all is being built for 
Mr. J. H. Smedley, of Detroit, who will cruise in her on 
the lakes. 
Ree 


The auxiliary yacht Enterprise, owned by Mr. Frank 
L, Perin, N. Y. Y. C., is fitting for a Southern cruise at 
Baltimore, Md. Changes are being made in her spars and 
rigging, and when completed she will have about the 
same rig as Aloha, flagship of the Seawanhaka. 


Ree 


Designer Starling Burgess has a long list of ‘orders for 
new boats, and is very busy getting out new designs. 


RRe 


From present indications the ice yachting season at De- 
ireit will eclipse that of any previous winter. More 
boats will be added to the Lake St. Clair fleet than in any 
preceding single season, and more interesting competi- 
tions in the racing events hereabouts should be the result. 
The Grosse Pointe Ice Y. C. has already made arrange- 
ments for its season, and announces a club race every 
Saturday, a sweepstakes every Sunday, and a ladies’ day 
every Thursday. Grosse Pointe’s course has been greatly 
improved since a year ago, and of course for racing, two 
and a half miles triangular, is now possible. There have 
been removed from the lake about six hundred rocks that 
formerly protruded through the surface of the ice. The 
international race, which is the Grosse Pointe classic, 
will be decided in January, instead of at the ustal date, 
some six weeks later. This is expected to give assurance 
of better ice. Canadian and Eastern owners are being 
corresponded with, for the purpose of making the race 
a more open event. Jacob Obernesser, of Toronto, has 
already promised to bring the Canada here. 


All communications intended for Forzst and Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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FOREST AND STREAM.: 





Gil Fange and Gallery. 


_ The riflemen of Newark, N. J., have taken steps toward arran; 

ing a series of home and home matches between the different rifie 
clubs, which in numbers are quite enough to form a good league. 
willingness to participate. This week, some definite action is con- 
Several clubs have signified their approval of the matter_and their 
templated at thet meeting of Our Own Rifle Club, 136 Springfield 


Graypshooting. 


_— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
aotice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 22.—Singac, N. J.—Open livé-bird shoot of the Jackson Park 
Gun Club. 

Nov. 27.—Ossining, N. Y.—Inter-county seven-man team shoot 
and 100 target event for cup emblematic of championship of West- 
chester county. 

Chicago, If.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon. Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

Fourth Tuesday of each month, Hell Gate Gun Club’s shoot at 
Outwater’s Riverside grounds, Paterson Plank Road, Carlstadt, 








Second Friday of each month (January and July excepted), shoot 
of Hell Gate Annex, at Dexter Park, Brooklyn. 

Saturdays, Brooklyn Gun Club’s shoot, Enfield street, near 
Liberty avenue, Brooklyn. Visitors welcome. 

Saturdays, Newark, N. J., South Side Gun Club’s shoots, South 
Broad street, near Lehigh Valley coal depot. 
na gaan Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., live bird han- 


icaps. ald 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. L BR. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anp STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 





The multitude of friends will be profoundly sympathetic on learn- 
ing that Mr. Harold Money met with a grievous accident last week 
on Tuesday while wane ruffed grouse in northern Michigan. His 
companion, who was well to the right in the rear of Mr. Money, 
shot at a grouse flying high, but in the general direction in which 
Mr. Money was traveling, and a pellet, unaccountably deflected, 
struck Mr. Money on the inner corner of the left eye. The sight is 
impaired somewhat, but probably only temporarily from shock to 
the nerves. Mr. Money arrived in New ork on Saturday last, 
and is having the injury treated by an oculist. 


- 


Mr. Herbert Taylor, recently of St. Louis, Mo., has entered a 
broader field of business activity and responsibility in the business 
with which he has been so eminently and so successfully identified. 
for many years past. He has accepted a position in the Sales De- 
pews of the Hazard and Dupont ae companies in the 

ame office, in Wilmington, Del. rt. Taylor’s ability as an agent 
in past years, and his profound knowledge of everything pertaining 
to the manufacture, sale and use of powder, insure his success in 
nis new and higher position. 

2 


There will be an all-day target shoot at Interstate Park, L. I., on 
New Year’s Day. Mr. John S. —— has announced a target shoot 
for Christmas Day at Interstate Park, so that an active winter 
season of trapshooting competition on those historic grounds is 
assured by the auspicious commencement. Immediately after 
Thanksgiving Day at Interstate Park all the trapshooting equipment 
will be in readiness to entertain those who wish to shoot at any time. 


The daily press recounts the death of Charles F. Bruning, an ex- 
Alderman of Mount Vernon, and formerly a prominent yachtsman. 
He died at his home in Kingsbridge road, Mount Vernon, on Nov. 
17, from consumption. Mr. Bruning was a member of several 

acht clubs, and of the Mount Vernon Gun Club, and Hiawatha 
odge F. and A. M-, of Mount Vernon. 


- 


Dec. 4 has been fixed upon for the live-bird championship of New 
Jersey, Cetween Messrs. +: W. Morfey, of Dover, and ’. Hoff- 
man, of New Germantown, the !atter being the holder. In addition, 
there will be all-day sweepstakes at live birds. Take Central R. R. 
of N. J. to Somerville, whence stages will take visitors to the 
grounds e 


The club house of the Richmond Gun Club, at Silver Lake, Staten 
Island, was burned on Wednesday of last week. The stove and 
some other property were maliciously smashed. All the indications 
are that the loss was caused by incendiaries. The club has already 
determined upon new grounds, easily accessible, and we are in- 
formed will hold a shoot on Thanksgiving Day, open to all. 


z 


Mr. F. P. O’Leary, of Buffalo, N. Y., erstwhile conspicuous in 
shooting matters, was a visitor in New York for a few hours on 
Tuesday of this week, en route to Chicago, where he will be for a 
week or two. He contemplates a visit to Milwaukee on Thanks- 
giving Day to participate in the live-bird shooting to be held there. 


z 


Mr. Carl Bittiner, whose single trigger device is world-famous, 
will sail for Europe early in December. He will visit Belgium, 
England and France. One of his purposes will be to establish a 
factory for the manufacture of the parts which compose the single- 
trigger action. He contemplates an absence of six or seven months. 


ea 


After the shoot of the Erie Gun Club, recently, Mr. Eugene 
Doeinck gave to some members and friends a game dinner at 1355 
Amsterdam avenue, New York. There were turtle soup, canvas- 
back ducks, venison and other viands galore, and an atmosphere of 
good fellowship to enhance the charms of the gathering. 


z 


The Jackson Park Gun Club will hold a live-bird shoot on its 
grounds, near Singac, N. J., on Saturday of this week, commencing 
at 10 o'clock A. M. Two events are on the programme, namely, 
10 birds, $5, and 25 birds, $10, birds extra. events will be 
shot if time perr its. 


R 
Some bers of society, deficient in bonesty. recently broke into 
the Fulton Gun ‘Club's bea. near the Old Mill, Brooklyn, and stole 
score pads, targets, etc. At the club’s recent shoot there was a 


dearth of targets and a consequent shortening of the programme. 
‘ e 


The Hell Gate Gun Club and the Emerald Gun Club, which hold 
cadets ot Gatwater's grounds, sear Carlstedt, N. Y.. will bold 
no shoot aext month. They rest in July and of each 
year, so far as trapshooting effort is concerned. 

g 


The Fulton Gun Club hold a meeting at Mr. L. C. Schortemeier’s 


[Nov, 22, 1902. 





place, 201 Pearl street, New York, at 8 P. M. on Thursday of this 
week, to elect new members and other matters of routine club in- 
are requested to attend. 


e 


At the shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club, Bay Ridge, L. I., 
Mr. H. B. Vanderveer scored a second win on the November cup, 
making a total of so with his handicap allowance. 


2 


Mr. D. S. Daudt, of South Bethlehem, Pa., eminent in the trap- 
shooting activities of his State and vicinity, was a visitor in New 
York on Monday of this week. 


terest. M 


Mr. W. L. Colville, arrived in New York last week, and ar- 
ranged to remain till Thursday of this week, attending to business 
affairs. ® 


The annex of the Hell Gate Gun Club, the target contingent of 
that organization, did not shoot on Friday of last week. 


Zz 


The Ossining (N. Y.) Gun Club will hold a prize shoot for mcem- 
bers on Saturday of this week. 


z 
There will be no shoot of the German Gun Club this week. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun ClubJ§ 


Brookiyn, L. L., Nov. 15.—There were seven in attendance at 
the Brooklyn Gun Club’s shoot to-day, and of these Mr. Wm. Hop- 
kins, of — mighty in size and keen of eye, was easily in 
the lead. e made several] straight scores, one of which was 10 
thrown as 5 pairs. John Wright intends to make some activity in 
shooting matters in the near future. The scores: 


Eveats: 1234 5 6 7 8 g1011 12 

Targets 10 15 10 IS 5p 15 105p 15 * sp 20 
ee Gum... 10 @.. +. 6 OIE am 
Capt Borland..... ecevcecees 7 9-8 7.8 6 9g .. t3 6 88 
King ..ccccccccvccvecsess SR 88.- C20 8 xe Boh .es ee 
DEED. Sop ceeeseeces cess 9 13 12 915 9 715 .. 10 18 
Oe ee 7 eT PER bases ehacer ce ad 
| ERE SIERRA I ie ee See pe oe See 
ee eae Pr eR os Bak pesos 9 


Fulton Gun Club. 


Brooxtyn, L. I., Nov. 17.—Targets ran out, as thieves broke 
into the club house and robbed everything they could. Regular 
meeting at L. H. Schortemeier’s, 201 Pearl street, New York, 
Thursday, Nov. 20, at 8 P. M. 


Events: [0S A se Events: ee iss 
Targets: 15 15 15 10 30 Targets: 15 I5 15 10 30 
ER. vst ness 1§ 14 11 7 24 Glover ........ EG os oc os 
MT Senseo es) -< 2 oom 0-9-9. 2 oo 
shall ...... a Se ll <r Saree 
Bissing ...... 4 Soe 10 RO ET Geunecs 10 11 § .. 19 
Fickhoff ...... bo ep so Gee Wes vuabes Ds 2 
\\ Woods ..... 12 é 


No. 5 was for the Huntington District handicap. 
A. A. Scnovertine, Cor. Sec’y. 


Crescent Athletic Gun Club. 


Bay Rupee, L. I., Nov. 15.—Mr. H. B. Vanderveer made his sec- 
ond win on the. November cup at the shoot of the Crescent Athletic 
Club to-day, thus having two out of the three contests to his credit. 
The weather was hazy and calm, conditions favorable for good 
scores: 

November cup, 50 targets, handicap allowances added: 


Al’ce. Broke. Tot’l. Al’ce. Broke. Tot’l. Total. 


H B Vanderveer....4 21 25 4 21 25 50 
WwW qa 8 19 23 4 22 25 48 
DP POG caccccce ese 17 20 3 23 25 45 
H M Brigham...... 0 23 23 ° 22 22 45 
Dr J J Keyes....... I 19 20 I 22 23 45 
L C Hopkins....... 5 18 23 5 14 19 42 
ee ss ° 21 21 ° 19 19 40 
W W Marshall..... 5 12 17 5 II 16 33 


Trophy, 25 targets, handicap allowances added: Ii. B. Van- 
derveer (4) 25, L. C. Hopkins (5) 25> J. T. Skelly (0) 23,, H. M 
Brigham (0) 22, Dr. Pool (3) 20, Dr. Keyes (1) 19, W. J. McCon 
ville (4) 19, W. W. Marshall (5) 28. 

Shoot-off, 25 targets, handicap allowances added: L. C. Hop- 
kins (5) 25, H. B. anderveer (4) 20. 

Trophy, 25 targets, Handicap allowances added: Dr. Pool (3) 
25, L. & Hopkins (4) 24, H. M. Brigham (0) 22, J. T. Skeily 
(o) 18, W. W. Marshall (5) 17. 

Contest, 25 targets: H. M. Brigham 25, J. T. Skelly 24, L. C. 
Hopkins 23, Dr. Keyes 19, Dr. Pool 18, H. B. Vanderveer 16. 

ontest at 25 targets: H. M. Brigham 22, Dr. Keyes 22, H. B. 
Vanderveer 17. ° 

Contest at 25 targets: H. M. Brigham 21, C. H. Chapman 19, 
J. T. Skelly 17. 

Contest at 25 targets: H.M. Brigham 19, J. T. Skelly 18. 

Contest at 25 targets: H. M. Brigham 21, J. T. Skelly 21, Dr. 
Pool 20, W. J. McConville 19, L. C. Hopkins 19, W. W. Marshall 


14. 
Contest of the Midnight Squad, 25 targets: H. M. Brigham 22, 
J. T. Skelly 15, C. H. Chapman 13. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Intercollegiate Match. 


Parnceton, N. J.. Nov. 14.—There were four contestants, five- 
man teams, in the Intercollegiate match, held here to-day. The 
were Yale, Princeton, Harvard and the University of Pennsy!- 
vania. Each man shot at 50 targets, thrown at unknown angles. 
Yale won on a narrow margin, their score, 206, being one ahead of 
Harvard. The atmosphere was hazy, which accounts in a measure 
for the unusually poor totals. 

Yale—Kinean 46, Hall 38, Rosenthal 44, Motter 37, DuPuy ar; 
total 206. 

Harvard—Colson 40, Du Pont 41, Ingalls 41, Bancroft 42, Bell 
41; total 205. 

Princeton—Archer 47, Gaines 39, McCreary 43, Munn 37, Pardee 
38: total 204. . 

University of Pennsylvania—Louder 33, Fitler 35, Robertson 32, 
Farwell 38, Adams 38; total 176. 


Nishoyne Gun Club. 


Orance, N. 1., Nov. 15.—The Nishoyne Gun Club had a modest 
shoot to-day, on its grounds, High street, West Orange. e scores, 
25 targets each event, follow« pat 

First event: A. Mosler 17, R. B. Baldwin 16. 

Second event: A. Mosler 22, R. B. Baldwin 22, F. G. Ward 19. 

Third event: R. B. Baldwin 22, A. Mosler 22, M. R. Baldwin 18. 

Fourth event: M. R. Baldwin 22, John Pearce 20, R. B. Bald- 
win 20. 


Fifth event: John Pearce 21, M. R. Baldwin 20, F. G. Ward 18. 


North River Gun Club, 


Epcewater, N. J., Nov. 15.—Shooting commenced about the 
middle of the afternoon at the shoot of the North River Gun Club 
to-day and continued till the light was dim. Owing to the game 
season being sae eee. the attendance was light. The members 
cordially wel the visitors, and made it pleasant for them, 
Several new members were elected recentty, The club is now out of 
debt and prospering. It contemplates holding a tournament, open 





to all, next month. The scores: 





Pee. ae eS. 
10)610)~«€610~«C610 «COTO Sto ° 
S96 28> wae 
9 7 ; Z 8 8 8 
2 9 8 10 2 
ee ae! 
Oa Sb oe 
3. 6 pee é 


; 
gf 


Middletown Shooting Association, 


Mipptrtown, Del.—The shoot on the Middletown Shooting As- 
sociation’s grounds on Nov. 14 had twenty participants, ten of 
whom were visitors from Wilmington. The principal event of the 
day was the five-man team shoot, 50 targets a man. The Dupont 
team won first place, the Middletown team second, and Wawasset 
team third. 2,100 targets were thrown from the magautrap during 
the four hours’ shooting. The scores: 

Team shoot, 50 targets a man: 

Dupont Team—Waddell 43, Squires 47, A. Dupont 40, E. Du- 
pont hy Wheatley 29; total, 202. 

Middletown Team—Barnard 43, Massey 38, Burris 42, Kates 35, 
Pool 31; total, 189. 

Wawasset Team—-Foord 34, C. Buckmaster 38, McKelvey 43, 
Dr. Buckmaster 37, Reutter 32; total 184. F 


Sweepstakes : 

Events: r 23 45 6 7 8 9g 30 38 12 33 

Targets: 10 15 10 10 25 25 I5 I5 I§ 15 15 20 15 Av. 
Squires ....... 10 14 10 .. 24 23 .. 14 14 13 13 18 .. 3 
E Dupont ..... o I8- 2D OS WO S684 20 03) oe od.0 83 
BONO  oiccice 50.39 B-os 3 MB Bb 6s 28 be 0s. e060 84 
Waddell ...... S D @ 90.42 OS £8:40% Kc do: 0600100 83 
SOCVOMS 2c cccce oe te cn 0s 00 c¢, ce EB: oe i8R. 18 38 80 
McKelvey ..... S-@ D3 O0-O0 TOD ct: colon b0128 7 
MED. Sas 066 Gms. 3 ee ae 6 21 21 13... 10 11 .. «2 32 7 
C Buckmaster .. 4 11 8 .. 24 14 «+ I$ IO os se oe ve 78 
A Dupont ...... 8 10 9.. 19 28... 1011 .. ome 76 
owe SE eee S23 26 2. 2» oo 06-30 16.28 74 
ee 7 8 6... 142032 8... 83 14 38 .. 73 
Dr Buckmaster 6. 4 ee Se we DD deta tas4s 66 
ES CSes scab ot". 6 8 De wei asics” Donte 65 
Steele . RFE OS BE is * pagan 65 
Reutter ........ 6 Se en ee ae 63 
F Pool 8 615 16 11 8147 63 
DE. =becbnes say bal aa Boe 6 » P88. 00.06 63 
Wheatley ...... «. 1 6 14 15 8 8 © 5 
H Pool .. Paw eee wacee oD 8 12 6 5 
See MOOR: 5020 05. 30) #7. he o> 96 asks pata! 57 
SE obs ccages oe oo we Breciive nsj.c9 00! t0:\5d.00 168 30 


Detroit, Mich.—Between being “chained to business” and off 
quail or duck shooting, the regular shoot, Nov. 15,.was rly at- 
tended. ‘There was a squad, however, and they shot their best. 
Brodie beat Shiell in the club event in Class A, with 22; Hitch- 
cock, in Class B, with 20, gained two points in the year’s best ten 
club events by Guthard being over, and Ford had it easy in Class 
C. Following are the scores, the fifth event being at doutin, walk- 
ing, and the last the club event: 


2:3 oe rf 

Targets: 10 5 15 10 10 25 
DEED oe veavdcncceccscewobccneseceys 7 a ae 
SE. cv tied cars cwhen dvw bh dcSpoed as -> 34 33 8 6 30 
ID, srowichabhee> oivesbabebabdus's « Te Sa eo et re 
BOND vocsccnsencccesovercccenepececes on. See. Oats ee ee 
OTe Fare Sy See 7a or | eS 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y.—Am sending herewith scores of the Ossinin 
Gun Club, made at the regular Saturday afternoon shoot, Nov. “4 
Bill Coleman came across the range during the course of the shoot 
Gressed in approved hunter’s regimentals; he had a gool doy, a 
good gun, but no gamc, so he took it out on clays and made the 
only ‘5 straight score. There will be a prize shoot on the g-ounds 
nert Saturday, 22d inst., for all members: 


end one yoomee: te , 5 

argets: 10 15 10 1:0 I5§ argets: To I§ 10 10 

G Edgers ...... 611 .. 7 @-C Blandford .. 9 2 ae op a 

Ei Bissing ..... B te 6 9 30 A BO ccewen 00 ct TR ts: «s 

W Clark ...... 812 7 611 W Coleman... .... 9 615 
Cc. G. B. 


Nonpariel Gun Club, 


Curcaco, Ill, Nov. 15.—The Nonpariel Gun Club held its shoot 
to-day at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing. Three members ware 
in attendance. 


The main shoot was at 50 targets, with results as follows: > a 
Mack 38, J. B. Barto 40, Dr. Carson 41. =e 

Twenty-five targets, $1: Dr. Carson 20, Barto 22. 

Twenty-five targets, for price of targets, Mack to have handicap 
of 5 targets: Mack (5) 24, Dr. Carson 21. 


wenty-five targets, same conditions as foregoing: Mack (5) 19, 
Dr. Carson 17. Joun Warson. 


He Tried His New Gun. 


Pine IsLAnp, N. Y.—A few days ago George Hunter, a 
brakeman on the Pine Island Railroad, went out on the 
Wallkill River in a dugout canoe to try his new $100 
breechloading shotgun on ducks. He saw a duck, and 
blazed away. The new gun kicked like a mule and upset 
the boat. Hunter disappeared beneath the water, but 
came up again within reach of the boat and seized hold of 
it. The gun disappeared, and stayed there. The water 
was eight feet deep. Hunter floated about on the cap- 
sized dugout for an hourt, and hallooed for help until he 
got hoarse. Then a man came along, got another boat, 
and rowed out and brought Mr. Hunter in. 

The next day Hunter went out in his dugout, with a 
garden rake, to fish for his new gun. After dragging the 
bottom for nearly half a day, he got a hold of the gun. 
When he fired his gun off the day before both barrels 
were cocked, but only one went off. The hold Mr. 
Hunter got on the gun with the rake must have been 
on the trigger of the cocked barrel, for when the gun had 
been raised nearly to the surface, coming up butt first, 
there came a sullen rumble down below, and the next 
second the gun shot up out of the water like a skyrocket. 
It flashed by Mr. Hunter’s face so close that it knocked 
his hat off. Mr. Hunter jerked back, and over went the 
boat. 

As on the day before, Hunter went under and came up 
close by the upturned boat and seized it again. The gun 
repeated its programme of disappearing and staying there, 
only this time it was accompanied by the rake. Mr. 
Hunter was compelled to exercise his lungs once more 
until he was towed ashore by a neighbor. Next day he 
hired a man to go out and fish for the gun and rake. 
The man got them both in fifteen minutes. Hunter says 
he don’t know whether to sell his gun or get another kind 
of a boat, or whether he had better } them both up 
and lose the key. The duck escaped—New York Sun. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. — 


Mr. J. H. of the Leesburg (Fla.) Gun Club, though 
f practice and ing at targets thrown hard, scored 22 out of 
Os at a’ recent shoot of his club, using Peters ammunition. e 


Kansas blackbird blackbird expert 
trap, and a silver en. an on eect for 
$21—little more than the price of the cup—will attract 
the attention in 
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